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Abstract 



A three-year followup of a national sample of 419 youth employment 
training program participants and 356 non-participants of comparable 
background showed significantly more months of employment, greater job 
satisfaction, and more months of ecfucation/training for the participants than 
the non-participants. These differences were sustained after controlling for 
the effects of age, sex, race/ethnicity, economic status, local unemployment 
rate, and preprogram levels of education and reading ability. The employment 
effects were greatest in programs which emphasized work experience or 
on-the-job training. Participant-control differences in months of employment 
were greater for minority than non-minority youth, and greater for females 
than for males. Despite these significant results, background, previous 
education, and local unemployment rates were shown to have a greater effect on 
economic outcomes than did program participation. 

It was concluded that investment in youth employment training programs 
could be expected to have a direct payoff in reducing youth unemployment. 
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Final Technical Report 
Factors Affecting Job Search Behavior and 
Employment Outcomes for Youth 

Norman E. Free berg, Ruth B. Ekstrom 
and Donald A. Rock 

INTRODUCTION 



Despite some two decades of national attention and resource commitment, 
aimed at alleviating the problem of youth unemployment, prospects for 
adolescents and young adults in the labor market remain grim — especially for 
disadvantaged minority teenagers. The persistence of high youth unemployment 
rates cannot be attributed to changes in overall labor market demand alone, 
since the rates have not only risen dramatically during periods of economic 
decline, but have remained at, or near, those higher levels over periods of 
economic recovery. The most striking change since the 1950's has been the 
widening gap between unemployment for White and minority group (especially 
Black) teenage youth. Although the two groups were comparable in the mid 
1950's (unemployment rates of some 132 to 14% for both White and Black teenage 
males), they then diverged sharply with a rise to approximately 25% 
unemployment for Blacks in the 1960's, 30 to 35% by the mid 70 's, and 
culminating in rates that hovered at all-time highs of approximately 45% for 
Black youth in 1982. White teenage males, by contrast, showed little change 
in the 1960's and 1970's from the 1950's rates and, although their 
unemployment levels in 1982 reached the 20 to 24% level, this still was half 
the rate for Black teenage males (U.S. Department of Labor, 1982). As of 
March 1984, during a period of economic recovery, a Black youth unemployment 
continued high, at 46% rate, 2 1/2 times the White youth unemployment rate of 
19.9% (Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project, 1984). 

The causes of youth employment problems have been sought in several areas. 
Some individuals feel that national and local economic conditions are the main 
culprit, others blame the nature of the work force. Demand for workers in an 
increasingly information-based economy dictate the need for more complex 
skills. At the same time, the growing service occupations, which provide 
opportunity to disadvantaged youth of lower academic achievement levels (e.g., 
in fast-food restaurants), are invariably the low paid "dead end" jobs that 
provide few prospects for training and advancement. 

Added burdens to the absorption and retention of disadvantaged youth, 
even in eT try-level jobs, can be found in work-force population changes in the 
form of increasing numbers of illegal aliens, a large proportion of whom tend 
to be young with minimal skills. Such workers tend to settle in the urban 
areas already occupied by a large proportion of minority, disadvantaged 
populations and are likely to increase the competition for the decreasing 
number of jobs available in those already high unemployment areas. 
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There are also increases in the work-force entry of mature women, older 
workers, and technologically displaced blue-collar workers (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1982), adding further to the competition for entry-level and part-time 
jobs. In addition, while the total size of the youth labor force will 
decrease by 15% to 20% during this decade, predictions are for a higher 
proportion of disadvantaged minority youngsters to enter the work force. 
For Black and Hispanic youth this increase is expected to be at least 7% 
(Rodriguez, 1980). 

This variety of structural-demographic influences operating on youth 
employability are politically and socially so broad in scope, and operate over 
such an extended time frame, that they are difficult to change through policy 
initiatives . 

The education-employment linkage to explain youth unemployment problems 
can be considered to have three main components: 

(1) The Formal Education Link— has been seen as the primary causal 
component in many earlier studies. Contrasts of employment outcome data for 
high school graduates and dropouts provides some of the most compelling 
evidence for the importance of educational attainment. Higher unemployment 
rates, lower level jobs with lower hourly wages, and declining labor force 
participation have been shown, in detailed analyses, to be the fruits of 
inadequate educational attainment (Sum, Harrington & Simpson, 1983). Using 
some of the most recent information available from the U.S. Department of 
Labor's National Longitudinal Survey and Current Population Survey, those 
authors demonstrate that the major proportion of the progressive decline in 
the labor market position of youth over the past 20 years is attributable to 
the dropout subgroup of that population, with young Black males showing the 
most dramatic deterioration. The effects of educational attainment have 
become even more critical over time (i.e., the "widening gap"); high school 
graduates in the late 1960's were 30% more likely to be employed than 
dropouts, shortly after leaving school. The advantage for graduates increased 
to 61% by the early 1980's. Predictably, the effects on income for young high 
school graduates in contrast to dropouts, have been similar, with the 
relative difference being greater among the males than among females. 

Still another consequence of less formal education is a "circularity" of 
effect that leads those of less attainment to reduced chances of success in 
work-oriented training programs and in subsequent post-training employment. 
Thus, those with more education at training program entry benefit more in 
terms of chances of securing employment, length of employment during the post 
program period and level of earnings (Mailer, 1980; Sadd, 1983; Rock et al., 
1982). 

(2) The Basic Skills-Achievement Link — is assumed to represent the 
mediating effect that forges the employment-education link, with reading 
ability specifically identified as the academic skill that influences eventual 
employment success. An inadequate level of literacy (i.e., functional 
Illiteracy) has been implicated directly as the basis for lower annual 
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earnings (Meyer, 1982; Sadd, 1983), as well as other forms of employment 
deficiency and with the likelihood of going on to further education and 
training (Rock & Freeberg, 1981) The functional illiteracy problem has 
historically been greater among minority youth than among Whites and the 
disparities between the groups in this essential skill has been growing 
(Berlin, 1 983) « In a society where an increasing proportion of available jobs 
are bacoming more complex and academic requirements are increasing, similarly, 
the education-basic skills-employment linkage would seem evident, even if not 
wholly understood in terms of other intermediate and associated variables* 

(3) The Job Search- Career Awareness Link — has involved programmatic 
efforts and associated research aimed at pinpointing and overcoming 
deficiencies in "world-of-work" awareness and skills on the part of 
economically and educationally disadvantaged minority youth who, in contrast 
to Whites, are found to score as much as 30% lower on standard measures of 
those skills (Parnes & Kohen, 1975) • 

Relationships of modest size have been shown to exist between employment 
success and vocationally-oriented knowledges and attitudes regarding job 
requirements, appropriate behaviors in an employment setting, attitudes toward 
the value of work, feelings of vocational self-confidence and methods of 
searching for employment* Economically disadvantaged youth, who initially 
scored higher in these world-of -work skills at training program entry tended 
to do better in terms of subsequent social and vocational adjustments, as did 
those whose scores improved significantly on such measures following program 
participation (Freeberg & Rock, 1980, 1981; Rock & Freeberg et al., 1982)* 
It was also found that greater gains in such skills tended to be achieved by 
those with higher reading levels. Similar findings of intellectual ability as 
an influence on world-of-work attitudes and knowledge have been reported 
elsewhere (Mott & More, 1980; Parnes & Kohen, 1975). 

To date, significant changes in world-of-work skills, where achieved, 
have been somewhat inconsistent and show pnly modest practical effects. More 
effective and appropriate curricula for achieving change in most of these 
abilities, remain to be developed and systematically evaluated. The one 
exception is that of job search techniques, the vocational orientation skill 
that has received sustained attention in training programs and shows the 
greatest promise for improving the vocational prospects of minority youth. 
This may result from the fact that it is a highly "functional" activity that 
encompasses components of other career development skills and because it is 
the performance area in which many of those other skills are brought to bear. 
The primacy of job search behaviors in the transition from student-to-worker, 
has been stressed in a review of the education-work, relationship by Becker 
(1979). Their unique value as skills for minority youth has also been 
discussed by Johnson (1982), who points out that most research in this area is 
specific to white collar professionals, so that results may not be applicable 
to disadvantaged youth populations. Enhanced job search capability (at least 
for short-term employment outcomes) is claimed for several training programs 
in which there was a major focus on job search methods (Brandeis University, 
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1982; Holden, 1980; Leone, 1980). There are, however, deficiencies that 
remain in such efforts regarding proper measurement of the job search skills 
construct and patterns of outcome performance that would best define criteria 
of demonstrated job search capability. 

Background 

Because of the evidence relating to education and employment, attempts to 
modify or correct the factors that are linked to youth unemployment have 
fallen within the purview of the nation's educational system. Both the formal 
academic institutions, at all levels, and governmental training agencies 
(vocational rehabilitation, military and veterans training, and subsidized 
employment programs, such as thooe formerly under CETA, now under JTPA) have 
all directed significant portions of their resources toward coping with 
employment problems of adolescents and young adults—each from the perspective 
of their particular institutional traditions and mandates. Their cumulative 
effects have, unfortunately, not proven to be as efficient or effective as . 
desired because: "Each system has developed its own curricula, tests and 
competency standards, which have not been cross-referenced or standardized 
despite the fact that individuals frequently move from one system to another" 
(Berlin, 1983). The most comprehensive systematic response of the past 
decade, intended to integrate knowledge and develop techniques applicable to 
problems of youth employability , had been initiated in 1977 under the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor (Taggart, 1980). 

Numerous field experiments, involving career development and job training 
approaches, were carried out in order to determine what types of programs and 
curriculum variations are most effective in achieving employment success 
(Taggart, 1980). A large proportion of the programs were aimed at enabling 
students to move successfully from school to employment. These programs were 
subjected to formal evaluation to determine which were most effective for 
which types of trainees, and what program processes (curricula, services staff 
characteristics, etc.) contributed to the effects (Freeberg & Rock, 1982; Rock 
et al., 1982; Rock & Freeberg, 1981). Contrasts in outcomes obtained by YEDPA 
training program participants and control groups, when adjusted for background 
characteristics, showed that: (1) Participants generally exceeded their 
control counterparts' placement in full- and part-time employment at both 
short-term (3 month) and longer term (8 month) followup points. Although 
these employment advantages were modest, some 6 to 13% improvement, they 
tended to increase over the longer term. (2) Those participants who gained 
most in world-of-work knowledge and attitudes during the course of their 
training were more likely to perform better in a number of "career activity" 
outcomes (involving full- or part-time work and/or continued education). 

(3) Programs of differing types (stressing work experience, world-of-work 
skills, or world-of-work skills along with basic skills) all tended to produce 
favorable employability effectr at the 8 month (longer term) followup period. 

(4) Of the participant characteristics that significantly influenced 
post-program vocational outcomes, only reading achievement and educational 
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Level at program entry did so with any degree of consistency across program 
types.. 

Other evaluations of various programs funded under the YEDPA umbrella 
indicated that where basic skills education was combined with job training and 
work education, the ability to obtain and hold a job were enhanced. The jobs 
obtained tended to be of higher quality and to be classed as primary labor 
market jobs (Taggart, 1981). Job Corps training, although carried out in a 
residential setting, has often been cited as the prototypical model that 
blends basic skills literacy education with vocational skills training and 
pre-employment services to achieve greater job placement and earning success 
(Mollar, et al., 1982). But, the need has also been shown for "intense job 
development and job placement services with frequent followup contact and 
support" if the trainee is to move into the unsubsidized job market (Sum, 
Harrington & Simpson, 1983). 

Still remaining to be confirmed, after the large-scale training efforts 
undertaken between the late 1970's and early 1980's, are the longer-term 
effects of program participation especially over multi-year time periods where 
there has been an opportunity to establish more definitive direction in the 
work and career patterns of youth. Information of reasonable quality, based 
on samples of adequate size, is needed to examine what has happened to those 
disadvantaged, largely minority-group youth who took part in the training 
process and then went on to face one of the most unfavorable labor market 
climates ever encountered by adolescents and young adults. How they searched 
for jobs, the types of jobs they tended to find and retain, their overall 
vocational stability and the background characteristics or personal 
experiences that influenced their employment, are of special concern for 
understanding the effectiveness of the various training approaches used, as 
well as for developing youth employment policy. 

Prior studies have suggested that the consequences of participating in 
employment training programs vary according to the race/ethnicity and sex of 
the participants and according to program emphasis. Most have found that 
programs emphasizing on-the-job training have higher job placement rates and 
result in higher wages than do programs with other types of emphasis (Perry et 
al., 1975; Westat, 1981; Harlan & Hackett, 1984). It has been suggested that 
the lack of direct employer contact in classroom-based training programs may 
account for much of this difference. Analysis of the effects of various 
program models for participants from differing racial/ethnic and sex groups is 
complicated by the lack of randomized assignment to programs and, often, by 
questions about the comparability of participant and control groups. 
Post-program job placement rates and wages have been found to be higher for 
males than for females (Simeral, 1978; Westat, 1981; Zornitsky & McNally, 
1980). However, these differences become negligible if the results are 
controlled for program emphases (Marcus, 1980; Sawheney et al., 1982). One 
study reports that males were twice as likely to be placed in on-the-job 
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training programs than were females (Westat, 1 980) ♦ Nevertheless, the 
evidence also shows that female participants in both classrooms and on-the-job 
training programs make significant gains when compared to non-participants 
(Bassi, 1983; Goodfellow, 1979; Kiefer, 1979; Masters & Maynard, 1980; Westat, 
1981). Harland and Hackett (1984) found the relative advantage of on-the-job 
training greater for females than males. According to Harlan and Hackett, 
"all studies which evaluate both males and females agree that women gain more 
compared to other women than male participants compared to male nonpartic- 
ipants. " 

Findings focused on outcomes for Black and White program participants 
have been less clear. Goodfellow (1979) found that White male participants 
earned less than the control group but others were unable to reach conclusions 
about differential program effectiveness by race/ethnicity (Bassi, 1983; 
Keifer, 1979). Black men appear to benefit from classroom training but not 
from on-the-job training. Results for women are mixed with Westat (1981) 
finding that Black women gain twice as much from on-the-job training as from 
classroom training, but no significant program emphasis effect is found for 
White women. In contrast, Kiefer (1979) found Black women gaining mora from 
classroom training and White women more from on-the-job training. Harlan & 
Hackett (1984) found that the relative advantage of on-the-job training was 
less for Blacks than for Whites. 

Purpose of the Study 

The main purpose of this study was to analyze existing data on youth 
employment and career guidance programs in order to identify those factors 
which are most important in producing individuals who can find and keep a job. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that many students leave the public 
schools with little or no preparation that will enable them to compete 
effectively in the labor force. This problem is acute, with growing public 
concern about both the nature and quality of educational programs preparing 
adolescents to enter the job market. There is also concern about the 
increasingly large number of young men and women dependent on the government 
for support. Policymakers need a knowledge base that will assist them in 
planning and designing new and improved educational programs to provide 
adolescents and young adults with effective employment* preparation. The 
analysis was aimed at answering the following major policy question: 

o How do educationally-developable individual characteristics 
such as reading ability, job knowledge, job-seeking skills, 
job-holding skills, vocational attitudes, work attitudes, and 
sex stereotyping of occupations, impact on employment outcomes 
of youth? 

o How do youth employment program characteristics impact on 
these employment outcomes? 
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The secondary questions included: 

o How do these educationally-developed characteristics affect 
job-search behaviors? 

o How do job-search behaviors affect employment outcomes? 

o How do individual background, educationally-developed 
characteristics, labor market conditions and job-search 
experiences affect individuals' decisions to obtain 
additional education/ training? 

This study focuses primarily on those demographic, ability and 
educational characteristics that can be linked to employment and training 
outcome for economically disadvantaged youth* To accomplish this, it examines 
the degree to which both formal education and youth employment training 
programs, as well as various knowledges and abilities, have acted, in 
conjunction with job search strategies and the labor market environment, to 
shape a variety of career-oriented behaviors* The data utilized for this 
purpose were obtained longitudinally for training program participants and 
from a comparison (control) group over a tirae period of approximately 3 years 
beyond the' time of training program completion* This followup time period 
provided sufficient opportunity for young workers to establish their career 
and training patterns, so that outcome measures might bfe considered a reliable 
and relevant reflection of vocational "success*" 

It is also intended chat the results of this longer term study be 
contrasted with earlier assumptions and research conclusions baded on 
shorter-term data* These contrasts help to determine the extent to which 
those early findings are confirmed and, also, which influences may have been 
weakened or enhanced over the more extended followup time period* From the 
identification of a range of individual environmental characteristics that 
produced an impact on career behaviors of youth, conclusions can be drawn 
regarding the bases for any positive effects achieved from youth employment 
training programs and directions can be drawn for program policy and design. 

METHOD 

Study Design 

This longitudinal study incorporates data obtained from former youth 
career training program enrollees and comparison (control) group members, who 
were followed up over a period of approximately 3 years after the participants 
had completed their program enrollment* These data at 3 year followup, 
represent the end-stage in collection of information for a much larger sample, 
and a resulting data base that had been compiled between 1979 and 1982 for 
over 40 youth career training programs funded under the Youth Employment 
Demonatration Projects Act (YEDPA)* Under U*S* Department of Labor 
sponsorship, these 10 program models were conducted nationally at about 370 
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project sites and had involved some 39,000 participant and control group 
members in the original evaluation sample. Youths who entered a program, as 
well as comparable controls, were pretested with a set of measures designated 
as the Standard Assessment Battery (SAB), containing seven vocational- 
orientation tests that dealt with world-of-work knowledge and attitudes (e.g., 
job search skills, work attitudes, proper on-the-job behaviors). In addition, 
demographic information was obtained along with a measure of reading 
comprehension for each sample member. 

At the time of completion of program enrollment, participants and 
controls were posttested with the same battery of seven measures. Follow up 
data, obtained at 3-months and 8-months after the program, dealt with social 
and vocational adjustments measured by 20 performance outcome variables 
contained in an outcome questionnaire. This quasi-experimental design and the 
instrumentation utilized are described in detail in a number of evaluation 
reports (Freeberg & Rock, 1980, 1981; Rock & Freeberg, 1982; Rock et al., 
1982). 

The present study represents an extension of this design, with a 3-year 
followup of the former training program participants and those who servd as 
control group members. A newly designed followup questionnaire was utilized 
to collect data similar to those obtained at the 3- and 8-month time periods 
as well as more detailed information regarding respondent vocational and 
educational experiences over the 3 years following training program 
termination . 

The outcome data used in the present study are, of course, drawn from the 
3-year followup questionnaire. Some of the earlier information, that serves 
as explanatory or status measures (e.g., for control on initial status in test 
score gain), is also incorporated in the analyses. The measures are described 
briefly in the Descriptive Analysis section. For more detailed information 
about the measures, see Appendix E. 

Description of the Measures 

The variables used to carry out the study were -derived from the 3-year 
followup questionnaire, the 7-measure Standard Assessment Battery, a 
background information form, a brief reading comprehension measure, and a 
"process" questionniare describing the characteristics of the youth training 
program in which the participants had been enrolled. Special variables, not 
present in the above instruments but requiring separate information for their 
derivation and use, include the regional (or area) youth unemployment rate by 
race, the complexity level of jobs held by the respondent and occupational 
classification codes. 

The 3-Year Followup Questionnaire — which serves as the primary data 
source for the present study, contains detailed information on the employment 
and educational history of the participant and control group sample members 
over the 3-year time period since training program completion by the 
participants. The format is designed for individual administration with 
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sections on identification and background (demographic) data, general 
information on recent status pertaining to work and schooling, and a detailed 
history of educational and vocational activities (e.g., number and types of 
employers, length of time worked, hours, salary, how each job was obtained, 
types of training programs, time spent in each, etc,)- Another section deals 
with details of military service,* Other items cover summary income 
information, respondent and family income sources, job satisfaction, self 
esteem and social adjustment (Appendix E contains a copy of the survey 
document) . 

The Standard Assessment Battery — consists of seven measures designed for 
use expressly with disadvantaged youth. The measures are designated as 
Vocational Attitudes, Job Knowledge, Self Esteem, Job Holding Skills, Job 
Seeking Skills, Work Related Attitudes Inventory and Sex Stereotyping of Adult 
Occupatons. Appendix C contains detailed descriptions of the measures and 
discusses their psychometric properties. Also described, is the background 
information form used to obtain demographic data at program entry. This 
49-item form from youth program files encompasses a variety of variables, such 
as age, sex and race, as well as educational economic and labor force status 
variables. In addition, a measure of the respondent's verbal ability was 
obtained at the time of program entry using a short (20-item) wide-range 
reading comprehension test intended to span 4th- to 9th-grade reading levels 
(also described in Appendix C). 

Three other indices, important to any analyses defining influences on 
career related outcomes for youth, were obtained for this study: (1) the 
regional youth unemployment rate by racial group serves as an environmental 
proxy for major barriers to employment faced by the youthful jobseeker. The 
variable has generally not been incorporated in studies of youth employment 
outcomes or, if utilized, has not been based on a sufficiently localized 
geographic region (i.e., unemployment rates vary widely for White and minority 
youth from region to region and between different metropolitan areas). 
Appendix B describes how the youth unemployment rates were derived from 
available government sources. (2) Job Complexity level was a score assigned 
to each job held by the respondent. That score was derived from the 
"Factor-Based Scale Scores" for 1970 U.S. Census Occupational Categories 
(Miller, Teiman, Cain & Roos, 1980). These values representing "substantive 
complexity" ratings for over 600 occupations range from 0.0 (Bootblack) to 
10.0 (Lawyer). They provide levels of fine distinction between occupatons on 
skill and educational requirements, even within relatively unskilled industry 
groups, where often-used job status scales can be too gross to provide desired 
differentiation (e.g., an asbestos and insulation worker in construction is 
rated at 1.9 and clearly differentiated in complexity level from the job of a 
dry-wall installer and lather, in the same construction work group, which is 
rated a 2.8). (3) An occupational identification code was assigned to each job 



*The sample size of those who entered military service was proportionally so 
small that information from this section of the questionnaire could not be 
analyzed separately. 
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held by the respondents. This was a 6-digit code drawn from The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (U.S. Department of Labor, 1972), wherein the first 
3-digits define the "Three Digit Occupational Groups" under 9. categories 
(e.g., clerical, sales, service, machine trades) for some 650 job groupings. 
The three remaining digits define "worker function" codes in terms of level of 
responsibility and judgment required for the incumbent in a specific job in 
terms of activities involved with data (4th digit), people (5th digit) and 
things (6th digit). 

Sampling and Data Collection 

The three-year followup sample used for this study represents an initial 
phase of a larger sampling effort that was planned to continue until a 10% 
sample of the YEDPA participants and controls had been obtained (i.e., 4,000 
of the nearly 40,000 participant and control group members from the YEDPA 
programs under evaluation). Followup questionnaires were administered to the 
775 respondents who comprise the present study sample in August, 1982. 
Information was obtained from 419 participants who had been out of the 
training programs since the summer of 1979 along with 356 of their control 
group counterparts. After this time federal support for the continuation of 
data collection was no longer available. 

Selection of programs, w ] ich could enter into this initial data gathering 
ph^se, was constrained almost entirely by whether they had been able to 
"graduate" participants by late summer of 1979, so that those individuals 
could enter into a 3-year followup sample by August, 1982. A large proportion 
of the YEDPA programs had either just been formed at that time, or had been 
underway for too short a period, in relation to their planned training, to 
have had participants leave in any reasonable numbers. Unavoidable 
limitations stemming from the sequence of program start up and training cycles 
meant that of 46 training program models for which data had been originally 
available, it was possible to obtain 3-year followup data for only ten of them. 

Thus, a possible but not readily definable program bias may have occurred 
in the extent to which the 10 program models constitute an adequate 
representation of the of 46 program models in the data base. But, it should 
be noted that the 10 models represented were among the largest in trainee 
sample size and number of project sites. They also covered a range of 
programs with curricula and goals typical of the other 38 in most respects, as 
well as having geographic representation that was widespread nationally 
(Appendix D presents r< brief tabular summary of types and site locations of 
programs from which the followup sample respondents had been drawn). 
Individual respondents were to be chosen for sample inclusion from a given 
program, based on a spaced-sample of every Nth individual to obtain, 
eventually, 40 participants and 40 controls from the total available sample 
for the program. 

The followup questionnaire was administered on an individual basis and 
each respondent was paid $15 for his or her participation which was entirely 
voluntary. Where it was not feasible to administer the questionnaire on a 
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face-to-face basis (e.g., the individual had moved to a distant locale or was 
stationed at a military base where an interviewer was not readily available), 
the interview could be carried out by phone* 

The response rate for the sample contacted (in person and by phone) was 
89%, which is considered exceptionally high for a population of economically 
disadvantaged youth often classified as "hard-to-locate" (Barnes, 1971)* 
Therefore, while type of programs available for followup sampling may reflect 
some undefined biases — in terms of the program models found in the original 
YEDPA sample — it can be assumed that the sample of respondents obtained was 
reasonably representative of the program enrollees who initially entered those 
training programs* 

Data Analyses 

The data analyses for this study were carried out and are reported in two 
major phases* The first is a descriptive analysis with distributions and/or 
means for background, process, and outcome variables for the participant and 
control groups. These distributions and cross tabulations reveal important 
trends in the patterns of career performance outcomes. However, to account 
for multiple influences that might act in conjunction with one another 
(simultaneously) on outcome variables, as well as to determine the relative 
degree of influence exercised by each explanatory variable, relational 
analyses were also carried out. The relational analysis supports and 
amplifies the descriptive interpretations. 

The relational analysis involves the application of sequentially ordered 
regression analyses designed to test the relative importance of inputs on 
various outcomes. These outcomes consist of measures subsumed under 
categories of: 

A. Work and Economic Outcomes — defined by (1) Activity Status (working 
vs. not working for those not in training); (2) Job Complexity Level (of 
current or most recent job); (3) Number of Months Worked over the 3-year 
period; (4) Salary (hourly wage) in current or most recent job; (5) Months 
Spent Doing "Nothing" (not working, not looking for work, not in training). 

B. Education/Training Outcomes — fconsisting of (1) Total Time Spent in 
Education and/or Training; (2) Educational Gain (at the end of 3 years); and 
(3) Total Months Spent in Work plus Training and Education. 

C. Attitudes — divided into (1) gain for short-term career attitudes — 
based on the total sample of participant and control group members — using 
posttest scores of the seven SAB measures as outcomes (i.e., Vocational 
Attitudes, Job Knowledge, Job Search Skills, Work Related Attitudes, Self 
Esteem and Sex Stereotyping of Occupations); (2) Four long-term social 
adjustment (att itudinal) outcomes of Self Confidence, Locus of Control, Job 
Satisfaction and Amount of Trouble with Police, 
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A separate anaiysis using the vocational performance and training 
variables as outcomes, for the former training program participant sample 
members only, included program characteristics as process variables. Whereas 
the analysis for the total participant-control sample was intended to examine 
the effects of program participation and of other background characteristics 
on outcomes when program participation is controlled for, the separate 
analysis of participants only was intended to examine program process 
variables along with other background characteristics as they may have 
influenced career and education outcomes. 

The variables used throughout the relational analyses are presented in 
the descriptive analysis. These variables represent a mixture of individual 
and group level variables. Each sample member is assigned his or her 
individual characteristics, as well as those variables that deal with program 
characteristics, plus other group variables (such as the regional youth 
employment rate ) . 

There are three analytical methods used in this report. The first 
approach presents a detailed population description that compares and 
contrasts the demographics, behaviors, and attitudes of program participants 
and controls. The second type of analysis presents the results of an ordered 
sequence of regression analyses that attempt to pinpoint the relative effects 
of individual explanatory variables on the various outcomes. This multi- 
variate approach supplements the descriptive analysis by estimating the 
effects of individual variables on outcomes while "holding constant'* the 
effects of other competing explanatory variables. The final analytic method 
is, in a sense, a convenient summing of the regression analysis results which 
partitions the variation in the outcome variables that can be uniquely 
assigned to separate blocks of explanatory variables. The blocks are based on 
logical groupings of variables that describe meaningful constructs. An 
explanation of this technique known as commonality analysis (Pedhazur, 1982) 
is presented in detail preceeding the results obtained from the analysis (see 
Results, Section lie). 
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RESULTS 



I. Descriptive Analysis 

This section provides a description of the major variables in 
this study. These variables are classified within seven major groups: 
individual background characteristics, youth employment training program 
characteristics, educationally developable characteristics, job search 
behavior, work and economic outcomes, education and training outcomes, 
and other attitudinal and behavior outcomes. The descriptive analysis 
tables provide information separately for the subjects who participated 
in the youth employment programs and for the controls who did not partici- 
pate in these programs. 

A * ^dividual Background Characteristics . Age, sex, race/e thnicitv . 
educational level, economic states, and reading ability were determined ' 
for both participants and controls in 1979 at the time when the participants 
entered the youth employment training programs. The intent of the study 
design was to have the participants and controls as similar as possible 
on these background characteristics. 

Table 1 shows the age distribution for participants and controls. 
As can be seen, about half of the group were age 17 or 18. The partici- 
pants are slightly older than the controls. (Participants X - 
17.31, S.D. » 1.61; controls X - 17.05, S.D. - 1.75). This difference, 
which is due primarily to the higher proportion of controls age 15 or 
younger, is significant at the .03 level. 

The majority of the subjects in this study are Black, as can be seen 
from Table 2. The other two large racial/ethnic groups represented are 
Whites and Hispanics. There is no significant difference in the racial/ 
ethnic composition of the participant and control groups. 

As indicated in Table 3, more than half' of the subjects in this 
study are female. There is no significant difference in the proportion 
of females and males in the participant and control groups. 

The mean initial grade level was 10.73 for the participants and 
controls. (See Table 4). Table 4.1 shows the mean initial grade level of 
the subjects by sex and by race/ethnicity. As can be seen, the females 
had more education than the males. The Black subjects had a higher 
initial educational level than did the White or Hispanic subjects. 

Table 5 presents the distribution of scores on the reading test 
given to all subjects at the beginning of this study. Although the 
mean score for participants (X - 15.05, S.D. - 4.26) is somewhat 
higher than that for controls (X ■ 14.83, S.D. * 4.24), this 
difference is not statistically significant. 
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Table 1 

Age of Participants and Controls 
at Program Entrance Date 





Participants 


Controls 


Total 




N 


Z 


N 


X 


• N 


% 


15 or younger 




14.2 


80 




139 


18.0 


16 


57 


13.7 


51 


14.3 


108 


14.0 


17 


105 


25.2 


• 77 


21.6 


182 


23.5 


18 


112 


26.9 


74 


20.8 


186 


24.1 


19 


48 


11.5 


50 


14.0 


98 


12.7 


20 or older 


36 


8.6 


24 


6.7 


60 


7.8 






Table 2 












Race/Ethnicity of 


Participants and 


Controls 








Participants 


Controls 


Total 




N 


Z 


N 


1 


N 


Z 


White 


55 


13.2 


53 


14.9 


108 


14.0 


Black 


266 


63.8 


230 


64.6 


496 


64.2 


HI 8 panic 


87 


20.9 


70 


19.7 


157 


20.3 


Asian/Pacific 


Islander 9 


2.2 


3 


0.8 


12 


1.6 
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Table 3 

Sex of Participants and Controls 



Participants Controls Total 





N 


X 


N 


1 


N 


% 


Ma 1 p 


187 


44.8 


148 


41.6 


335 


43. 3 


r culolc 


230 


55.2 


208 


58.4 


438 


56.7 






Table 


4 








Highest 


Grade 


Completed at 


Program Entrance Date 






Participants 


Controls 




Total 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Grade 9 or less 


37 


14.0 


55 


22.0 


92 


17.9 


Grade 10 


70 


26.5 


53 


21.0 


123 


23.9 


Grade 11 


81 


30.7 


56 


22„4 


137 


26.7 


Grade 12 


76 


28.8 


86 


34.4 


162 


31.5 



Table 4.1 

Mean Grade Completed at Program Entrance Date 
By Sex and By Race/Ethnicity 

X SD x SD 

Males 10.47 1.17 Whites 10.36 1.43 

Females 10.68 1.27 Blacks 10.70 1.18 

Hispanics 10.48 1.14 
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Table 5 





Reading Test Scores of Participants 


and 


Controls 










at Program Entrance 


Date 














(Maximum Score ■ 20.0) 














Participants 


Controls 




Total 




N 


% 


N 




% 


N 




% 


Below 


8.0 /' 27 


6.5 


26 




7.3 


53 




6.8 


8.0 - 


12.0 82 


19.7 


71 




19.9 


153 




19.8 


iJ.O - 


17.0 159 


38.1 


144 




40.4 


303 




39.2 


18.0 - 


20.0 149 


35.7 


115 




32.3 


264 




34.2 






Table 6 
















Economic Status of Participants 


and 


Controls 










at Program Entrance Date 
















Participants 




Controls 




Total 






N % 




N 


% 




N 


% 


Unknown 




25 6.0 




41 


11.5 




66 


8.5 


Levei 1 


- OMB/70% LLSIL 


290 69.5 




206 


57.9 


496 


64.5 


Level 2 


- 71-85% LLSIL 


81 19.4 




84 


23.6 




165 


21.3 


Level 3 


- 86%-100% LLSIL 


6 1.4 




7 


2.0 




13 


1.7 


Level 4 


- Above 100% LLSIL 


lb 3.6 




18 


5.1 




33 


4.3 
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The economic status of the participants and controls is shown 
in Table 6. As can be seen the majority of each group came from the 
OMB/70% LLSIL category* This category was defined as a family income 
level either not exceeding the most recently established poverty levels 
established by the Office of Mangement and Budget or a family income at 
or below 70% of the lower living standard income level* Although the 
controls tended to come from a slightly higher economic level than did 
the participants, (Participants X ■ 1.27, Control X = 1.31) there 
was no significant difference in the economic status of the two groups. 

B. Program Characteristics . The youth employment programs attended by 
the participants differed widely. Some programs were short-term* larting 
less than 100 hours, while otherc lasted more than 700 hours. The mean 
program duration was 350 hours. Some programs stressed personal development 
while others focused on providing job information or teaching good work 
habits; relatively few emphasized specific job-skill training or post-program 
employment placement. Vocational exploration, work experience, and 
pre-employment services were the services most frequently provided. Some 
programs utilized linkages and coordination with schools, private industry, 
labor, state and local government or community organizations while others 
were more autonomous. These program variations have considerable effect 

on what the participants learned and, consequently, on the long-term 
program effects. 

» 

The number and percentage of particpants in programs of different 
duration and emphasis are shown in Table 7. Unfortunately, program 
characteristics were available for only 55% of the sites included in this 
follow-up study. Moreover, the process descriptions are open to question, 
since they are based on questionnaire responses from the programs rather 
than observations. As can be seen, slightly more than half (56%) of the 
participants were in programs which lasted for more than 250 hours. 
Also, slightly more than half (57%) of the particpants were in programs 
which emphasized career development through vocational exploration, job 
information and other pre-employment skills. Slightly more than a third 
of the particpants were in programs which stressed work experience or 
on-the-job training. As the cross-tabulation shows, the largest group of 
participants (39%) were in long duration programs that emphasized career 
development; the next largest group (22%) were in short duration programs 
that emphasized work experience. 

C, Educationally Changeable Knowledge and Attitudes . The short term 
goal of the youth employment programs was to brirtg about changes in: 

1) participants' knowledge of the world of work, job finding techniques, 
and job holding behaviors, and 2) the participants' attitudes about 
work and about themselves. To determine if these short term goals 
did indeed result from the educational program provided in the youth 
employment program, pre- and post-tests were given to both program 
particpants and controls. The results are shown in Table 8. These 
preliminary results suggest that the programs had little effect on the 
participants ' test scores . 
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The test score gains were analyzed after controlling for initial 
test score. Only two tests showed significant (p < .05) participant 
gains, when compared with control group gains. These tests were Vocational 
Attitudes and Self Esteem. Gains on the Self Esteem test were also 
influenced by sex, with females showing greater gains than males, 
and by educational level, as subjects with more education made greater 
gains than those with less education. The lack of major differences in 
most of these supposedly educationally changeable characeristics was 
unexpected and, as will be seen later, led the analysis into somewhat 
different areas than had been originally planned. 

D « Youth Un employment Rates . Because unemployment rates vary widely 
from one region of the country to another and for one racial/ethnic 
segment of the population to another, it was necessary to obtain local 
youth unemployment rates by race/ethnicity. The time period selected was 
1982, the year in which the follow up data were obtained and, also, a 
year of high unemployment rates. 

The source used was "Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment, 
1982" (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1983). This document provides youth unemployment 
rates by state and for major metropolitan areas, with some breakout of 
racial/ethnic differences. However, because this data i»< Used on the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) sample of 60,000 households, it is not 
possible to obtain reliable data on minority youth unemployment rates in 
smaller cities, especially those where proportionately fewer Blacks or 
Hispanics reside. When minority youth unemployment rates were not 
available for a given metropolitan area, they were estimated from statewide 
data (See Appendix B for details of this procedure). 

The followup sample of respondents was located in 163 cities and 
towns in 38 states. The national youth unemployment rates in 1982 was 
23.2%, 20.42 for White youths, 29.9% for Hispanic youths, and 48.0% for 
Black youths. The local unemployment rates encountered by the youths in 
our sample ranged from a low of 10% for white youths in Kansas to a high 
of 70% for Black youths in Tennessee. 



Table 7 

Distribution of Participants by Program Characteristics 

Program 
Emphasis 

Program Career Work 



Duration 






Development 


Experience 


Mixed 


Total 








N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 


250 


hours 


42 


18.1 


52 


22.4 


9 


3.9 


103 


44.4 


More than 


250 


hours 


90 


38.8 


30 


12.9 


9 


3.9 


129 


55.6 






Total 


132 


56.9 


82 


35.3 


18 


7.8 


232 


100 
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Table 8 



Pre- and Post-Program Test Scores 
Participants 





Pre 




Post 




Pre 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


Job Knowledge 


22.03 


3.54 


21.98 


3.36 


21.43 


Job Search 


11.86 


2.92 


12.02 


3.06 


.1.34 


Job Holding 


30.40 


2.36 


30.39 


2.71 


30.30 


Sex Stereotypes 


45.07 


8. 19 


45.33 


8.64 


43.76 


Work-Re 1. Att. 


- 47.96 


6.64 


48.71 


7.02 


47.15 


Voc. Attitudes 


20.27 


4.38 


21.26 


4.64 


19.82 


Self Esteem 


36.59 


3.03 


36.71 


3.65 


35.93 



Participants and Controls 

Controls Total 





Post 




Pre 




Pos*-. 




SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


3.75 


21.44 


3.82 


21.76 


3.65 


21.75 


3.74 


3.12 


11.43 


3.33 


11.62 


3.03 


11.77 


3.19 


2.46 


30. 11 


3.16 


30.36 


2.41 


30.27 


2.91 


8.03 


44.79 


8.37 


44.47 


8.14 


45. 10 


8.53 


6.80 


47.88 


7.35 


47.59 


6.72 


48.36 


7.18 


4.70 


19.89 


4.99 


20.06 


4.54 


20.67 


4.84 


3.23 


35.63 


3.65 


36.29 


3.14 


36.26 


3.69 
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The mean 1982 youth unemployment rate, adjusted for race/ethnicity, 
in the areas in which our subjects were located was 40.9%. The mean 
local youth unemployment rates encountered by White subjects was 22.8%, 
by Hispanic subjects 33.2%, and by Black subjects 47.7%. Sixty percent 
of the White subjects but only 0.4% of the Black subjects and 1.9% of the 
Hispanic subjects lived in areas with adjusted youth unemployment rates 
below 25%. The differences in local unemployment rate encountered by 
individuals fiom different racial/ethnic groups is highly significant 
(well beyond .001). 

E * Job Search Behavior . Because many of the youth employment programs 
stressed the development of job finding skills, it was important to 
determine whether the program participants and controls differed in their 
job search behavior. 

First the subjects were asked the source(s) they used in finding their 
current or most recent job. As shown in Table 9, program participants 
applied directly to employers at a significantly higher rate than the control 
group (31% vs. 24%). Apparently the programs made participants sufficiently 
more self-assured and knowledgable about job-finding than the controls so 
that they felt able to contact employers directly. Participants were 
also more likely than the controls to have used friends and relatives, 
newspaper ads, the youth program staff or a -school or job training agency 
in their search for employment. Thus, the program participants were 
slightly more likely to have used multiple sources (mean - 2.97 sources) 
to find a job than were the controls (mean - 2.82 sources). 



Table 9 



Source(s) Used to Find 


Current 


/Most Recent 


Job 








Parti 


cipants 


Controls 


Difference 




N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


Applied directly to employer 


131 


31.3 


85 


23.9 


7.4 


Friends or relatives 


160 


38.2 


131 


36.8 


1.4 


Ads in newspaper or on radio/TV 


32 


7.6 


20 


5.6 


2.0 


Youth program staff 


30 


7.2 


23 


6.5 


0.7 


Public employment agency 


22 


5.3 


21 


5.9 


-0.6 


Private employment agency 


8 


1.9 


9 


2.5 


-0.6 


School or training agency 


54 


12.9 


42 


11.8 


1.1 


Church, union, and other 


11 


2.6 


18 


5.1 


-2.5 
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Females used friends or relatives to find a job much less frequently 
than did males (33,64% vs. 42,69%) and were also less apt to contact an 
employer directly (26.36% vs. 29.85%). Females were more inclined 
(14.3%) to use a school or training agency than were males (9.9%). White 
and Hispanic youths were more likely to contact an employer directly 
(33.33% and 33.39%) than were Black youths (23.29%). Black youths found 
jobs through the youth program staff more often (9.04%) than did White 
(1.67%) or Hispanic youths (3.82%). Black and Hispanic youths also used 
schools or training agencies as job finding sources more often (13.5% and 
12.7%) than did Whites (7.5%). These differences in job-search behaviors 
by individuals of different backgrounds have greater effects than do the 
participant-control differences, as will be seen in the commonality 
analysis. 

As a second method o£ looking at job search behavior, individuals 
were asked if they searched for work during intervals when they were not 
working, in school or training, or in the military. As shown in Table 
10, the majority of both groups replied affirmatively. There was, 
however, a large sex difference in this aspect of job search behavior. 
Seventy nine percent of the males, but only 67% of the females indicated 
that they looked for a job during periods of no work/school/military 
service. There were also racial/ethnic differences. Black youths were 
more likely to have sought work (77%) than were White (65%) or Hispanic 
(61%) youths. 

The reasons for the differences in entering into the job search 
process were explored. As can be seen in Table 11, the most frequently 
cited reasons by participants not seeking work were child care and/or 
family resposibilities; handicap, illness or pregnancy; and waiting to 
begin school or training. The reasons mentioned most frequently by the 
control group were waiting to begin school or training; and child care or 
family responsibilites. Almost half of the participants but less than a 
third of the controls gave ill health, pregnancy or child care as reasons 
for not seeking employment during intervals of no work. This difference 
in health and family responsibilities apparently accounts for much of the 
participant-control difference in willingness to seek employment. The 
most frequent reason given by Whites (47%) and Blacks (44%) for not 
seeking work was illness, pregnancy, child care of other family responsi- 
bilities. The most frequent reason among Hispanics was "didn't want to 
work" (33%); only 13% of the Whites and 12% of the Blacks gave this as a 
reason. The second most frequent reason for not seeking work was waiting 
to begin school or a training program; 29% of the Blacks, 27% of the 
Hispanics and 23% of the Whites gave this as a reason. Blacks were much 
more likely (13%) to be discouraged job seekers, giving the reasons "I 
looked previously" or "I believed no jobs were available", than were Whites 
or Hispanics. The most frequent reason given by males who did not look 
for work was waiting to begin school (36%); "didn't want to work M was the 
second most frequent reason (21%). For females, 50% of those who did not 
seek work gave illness, pregnancy, child care or other family responsi- 
blities as the reason. Waiting to begin school was the second most 
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Table 10 

Did Youths Look for Work During Interval(s) of No Work/Training/Military? 

Participants Controls 



N 


% 


N 


I 




Yes 207 


69.9 


204 


74.2 




No 89 

* 


30.0 


71 


25.8 




Table 


11 








Reasons Why Youths 


Did Not 


Seek Work 








Participants 


Controls 




(n 


- 89) 


(n 


= 71) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Waiting to begin/resume job 


4 


4.5 


7 


9.9 


Looked previously/no work available 


6 


6.7 


6 


8.4 


Employers thought too young 


1 


1.1 


2 


2.8 


Lacked training/experience 


8 


9.0 


3 


4.2 


Waiting to begin school/training 


20 


22.5 


23 


32.4 


Handicapped/ill/pregnant 


20 


22.5 


8 


11.3 


Childcare/f amily responsibilites 


22 


24.7 


13 


18.3 


In jail 


5 


5.6 


4 


5.6 


Didn't want to work 


17 


19.1 


12 


16.9 


Lacked transportation 


2 


2.2 


1 


1.4 


Other 


9 


10. 1 


12 


16.9 
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common reason, given by 23% of the females. Because the reasons for not 
seeking work varied so widely, this aspect of job search behavior was not 
considered in later analyses. 

Those individuals who sought work during those intervals but who 
were unable to find it were asked why they were unable to obtain work. 
As can be seen in Table 12, the major reason for not finding work reported 
by both groups was that no suitable jobs were available. Controls were 
more likely than controls to cite lack of education, skills or experience 
as reasons why they could not find work. This suggests that, where jobs 
were available, participants were more likely to be viewed by employers 
as skilled and experienced potential employees than were controls. 

There were few sex differences in the reasons given by youths who 
sought work but were unable to find it. More males (71%) than females 
(62.5%) felt that no suitable jobs were available. About equal proportions 
of both groups felt they lacked the necessary experience or that they 
lacked the skills or education necessary for the employment they sought. 
Males (14%) cited transportation problems somewhat more frequently than 
did females (11%). There were some racial/ethnic differences in the reasons 
youths gave for being unable to find work when they sought it. More 
Whites (48%) than Blacks (36%) or Hispanics (28%) gave lack of experience 
as a reason. Also, more Whites (32%) than Blacks (24%) or Hispanics (17%) 
gave lack of skills or education as a reason. There were only minor 
differences cross these three racial/ethnic groups in the perception that 
no suitable jobs were available (Hispanics 70%, Whites 66%, Blacks 65%). 

Table 12 



Why Youths Who Looked 


Were 


Unable To 


Find Work 








Participants 


Controls 


Dif fere 




(n 


=» 207) 


(n = 


204) 


% 




N 


% 


N 


% 




No suitable jobs available 


141 


68.1 


131 


64.2 


3.9 


Employer thought too young 


12 


5.8 


29 


14.2 


-8.4 


Lacked skills, education 


48 


23.2 


51 


25.0 


-1.8 


Lacked experience 


71 


34.3 


78 


38.2 


-3.9 


No references 


15 


7.2 


12 


5.9 


1.3 


Transportation barriers 


29 


14.0 


22 


10.8 


3.2 


Other 


32 


15.5 


37 


18.1 


-2.6 
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Finally, individuals were asked if they received job offers that 
they did not accept during those intervals of no work/school/military. 
As Table 13 shows, very few individuals (6%) had such an experience. 
Participants were slightly less likely than controls to have refused the 
offer of a job. 



Table 13 



Were Youths Offered Any Jobs They Did Not Take? 



Participants Controls 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


11 


5.4 


14 


6.9 


No 


193 


94.6 


189 


93.1 



F. Outcomes . The outcomes of this study are grouped into three 
categories: (1) work and economic outcomes, (2) education and training 
outcomes, and (3) other attitudinal and behavioral outcomes. The outcome 
information was collected in 1982, approximately 36 months after the 
participants completed the youth employment programs. It should be 
stressed that the period encompassed by this followup was one of rapidly 
rising unemployment and that 1982 was the year with the highest youth 
unemployment rate ever recorded. Thus, these data test the effectiveness 
of youth employment programs in what could be considered as a worst-case 
scenario. 

!• Work and economic outcomes . There are three major groups of 
variables in this category. They are: (1) attainment and duration of 
employment, (2) type, and level of employment attained, and (3) extent of 
dependence on public funds. 

Employment Attainment . As can be seen in Table 14, approximately 
equal proportions (49%) of participants and controls were employed in 
1982 at time of the followup. However, significantly more control 
'11.5%) than participants had never been employed in the preceding 36 
months. This suggests that youth employment programs may be effective in 
periods of normal employment but have less effect in periods of unusually 
high unemployment. 
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Table 14 



Work History 





Pa 


rticipants 


Cont 


rols 






(N-419) 


(N- 


356) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Never worked 


25 


6.0 


41 


11.5 


Worked previously but not now 


187 


44.6 


140 


39.3 


Currently working 


207 


49.4 


175 


49.2 



In periods of unemployment, youths may enter the military or seek 
additional education or training as alternatives to work that will also 
increase human capital. Thus, enrollment in these activities should be 
viewed in a positive light, not as indicative of a failure of the youth 
employment program. Table 15 shows that fewer participants (71%) than 
controls (78%) reported that, during the 36 month followup period, they 
had intervals when they were not working, in school or training, or in the 
military. Thus, the participants not only were more likely to have been 
employed at some time during the followup period but they were also more 
likely to have found a positive alternative if employment was not available. 

Table 15 

Had Intervals of No Work/School/Military 



Participants Controls 
(N-419) (N«356) 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


298 


71.1 


278 


78.1 


No 


121 


28.9 


78 


21.9 



Because the work outcome data can be confounded if some subjects are 
working part-time while also engaged in school or training, the subjects 
were asked to identify their main activity in the week preceding the 
followup. The results are shown in Table 16. This shows that a higher 
proportion of program participants (49.6%) than controls (46.1%) considered 
work their main activity. There were sex and race/ethnicity differences 
in main activity, as can be seen in Table 16.1. Slightly more males 
(49.3%) than females (47.1%) reported working as their main activity. 
More Hispanics (56.7%) than Whites (50.8%) or Blacks (44.6%) gave working 
as their main activity. 
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Table 16 
Current Main Activity 

Participants Controls Difference 





N 


% 


N 




7 

la 


Working 


208 


49.6 


164 


46.1 


3.5 


In school or training program 


45 


10.7 


36 


10.1 


0.6 


Looking for work 


72 


17.2 


73 


20.5 


-2.7 


Keeping house 


53 


12.7 


48 


13.5 


-0.8 


In' the military 


10 


2.4 


9 


2.5 


-0.1 


In jail 


4 


1.0 


4 


1.1 


-0.1 


Other, Nothing 


26 


6.2 


21 


5.9 


0.3 



Table 16.1 

Current Main Activity by Sex and by Race/Ethnicity 

Males Females Whites Blacks Hispanics 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




N 


% 


Working 


165 


49.3 


207 


47.1 


61 


50.8 


222 


44 


.6 


89 


56.7 


In school or training 


34 


10.1 


47 


10.7 


10 


8.3 


57 


11 


.4 


14 


8.9 


Looking for work 


81 


24.2 


64 


14.6 


15 


12.5 


103 


20 


.7 


27 


17.2 


Keeping house 


11 


3.3 


90 


20.5 


21 


17.5 


67 


13 


.5 


13 


8.3 


In military 


16 


4.8 


3 


0.7 


7 


5.8 


10 


2 


.0 


2 


1.3 


In jail 


8 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


5 


1 


.0 


2 


1.3 


Nothing, other 


19 


5.7 


28 


6.4 


5 


4.2 


23 


4 


.6 


10 


6.4 
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Thus, although approximately equal proportions of participants 
and controls were employed at the time of the 1982 followup, participants 
were more likely to indicate that working was their main activity. In 
addition, fewer participants than controls were employed during the 
entire 36 month followup period and fewer participants than controls 
had intervals of no work/school /military participation. Thus, the youth 
employment training programs can be viewed as successful in increasing 
work fcce participation. As will be seen in the relational analysis, 
this participant advantage remains but falls short of significance 
when background and education variables are controlled. 

Duration of employment . Table 17 shows the duration of employment, 
presented as the mean number of months worked by participants and controls. 
These months are calculated on the basis of full-time work (Defined as 30 
or more hours a week). Part-time work was prorated to obtain a full-time 
equivalent in months. As can be seen, the average number of months of 
full-time work was 19.74 for participants and 15.99 for controls, a 
difference of 3.75 months of work for each participant. Participants in 
every subgroup (both racial /ethnic and sex) averaged more months of work 
than controls in the same subgroup. Individuals of Hispanic background, 
whether participants or controls, worked more months than Whites or 
Blacks. However, the participant control difference is much greater for 
Blacks than for Whites and Hispanics. This shows that program participation 
had a much greater effect on Blacks. Males worked more months than 
females. The participant-control difference is, however, greater for 
females than for males. In sum, youth employment training programs can 
be considered successful in increasing the amount of time participating 
youths spend in the labor force. Program participation appears particularly 
beneficial for Blacks and for females. 



Table 17 



Months Worked 


by Participants 


and Controls 






Participants 


Controls 


Difference 




(N - 415) 


(N - 360) 




White 


21.22 


18.86 


2.36 


Black 


17.81 


13.40 


4.41 


Hispanic 


24.52 


22.34 


2.18 


Males 


21.05 


17.74 


3.31 


Females 


18.69 


14.74 


3.95 


Total Group 


19.74 


15.99 


3.75 
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IX P5. 93 e mp 1 o yme n t . The types of jobs which the employed youths 
found was analyzed next. The jobs were first classified by Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) job families. As can be seen in Table 18, 
clerical jobs in DOT categories 20-24, were reported 31% by the currently 
employed participants and by 28% of the currently employed control group 
members. Service jobs, in DOT categories 30-38, were reported by 29% of 
the participants and by 37% of the controls. 



rable 18 



Job Family - Currently Employed Participants and Controls 



Participants Controls 



DOT// 


Job Family 


N 


(N=207) 

% 


(N= 

N 


162) 

I 


00/01 


Professional, Technical & Management 


9 


4.3 


10 


6.2 


20 


Clerical-Steno, Typing, etc. 


28 


13.5 


27 


16.7 


21 


Clerical-Bookkeeper, Computing, etc. 


24 


11.6 


10 


6.2 


22-24 


Other Clerical 


13 


6.3 


8 


4.9 


25-29 


Sales 


22 


10.6 


14 


8.6 


30 


Domestic Service 


4 


1.9 


6 


3.7 


31-32 


Food, Beverage & Lodging Services 


24 


11.6 


24 


14.8 


33-37 


Miscellaneous Services 


19 


9.2 


20 


12.3 


38 


Building Service 


12 


5.8 


10 


6.2 


40-42 


Agriculture 


6 


2.9 


5 


3.1 


50-59 


Processing 


0 


0 


5 


3.1 


61-63 


Machine Trades 


9 


4.3 


4 


2.5 


70-78 


Benci. >l k 


8 


3.9 


2 


1.2 


80-86 


Structural Work 


13 


6.3 


5 


3.1 


90-97 


Miscellaneous Occupations 


16 


7.7 


12 


7.4 
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Tabies 18,1 and 18.2 show the DOT job families by sex and by race/ 
ethnicity. The male-female differences are highly significant (p greater 
than .001). This is due, primarily, to higher females participation in 
clerical jobs and higher male participation in jobs in the machine trades 
and structural work. The racial/ethnic differences approach but do not 
reach significance (p * .08). 

Worker functions . Next the worker functions — the extent to which 
the jobs involve working with data, with people, and with things — were 
examined. The worker functions range from 6 to 0 for data, 8 to 0 for 
people, and 7 to 0 for things. The lower numbers (e.g., 1 or 0) indicate 
the higher order skills. The distributions and means for the worker 
functions are shown in Table 19. As can be seen, the participants held 
jobs involving slightly but not significantly higher worker functions 
involving data and things. The participant-control difference in the 
data worker function approaches significance (p = .13). The worker 
functions were also examined by sex and by race/ethnicity. As Table 19.1 
chows, females had jobs with higher worker functions in all three categories 
than did males. The differences for the people and the things categories 
are significant. Only the data worker function showed significant 
racial/ethnic differences. The mean level of the data worker function 
was higher for Whites than for Hispanics or Blacks. 

Job compl exity. Next, to obtain further information on the type of 
current employment, the substantive complexity level of each job was 
determined. Complexity level was coded using the scale in Table F-2, 
"Factor-Based Scores for 1970 US Census Occupational Categories/* in 
Miller et al. , (1980) Work, Jobs and Occupations . The scale ranges from 
0.0 * Bootblacks to 10. U » Lawyers. Representative anchor points are: 
1.0 ■ Child care worker, 2.0 ■ Machine operatives, 3.5 28 Practical 
nurses, 4.1 « Policemen, 5.0 » Tool and, die workers, 6.2 ■ Elementary 
school teachers, 7,0 » Systems analysis, 8.0 ■ Veterinarians, and 9.0 » 
Chemical engineers. The distribution and means for complexity level arc 
shown in Tabic 20. The currently employed youth program participants 
were in jobs with a slightly, but not significantly, higher mean complexity 
level. Job complexity level was also analyzed by sex and by race/ethnicity. 
(See Table 20.) The sex differences were not significant but the race/ 
ethnicity differences were considerable. Hispanics held jobs with the 
highest mean complexity level, followed by Whites and then by Blacks. 

Wages . As a third indictor of work outcomes, hourly wages were 
analyzed for the currently employed subjects. The distribution and means 
are shown in Table 21. The mean hourly wage is 1982 for currently 
employed youth program participants was $4.49, for controls $4.33. This 
difference is significant at the .05 level. Differences in mean wages of 
currently employed Subjects were also examined by sex and by race/ethnicity. 
These results are s/hown in Table 21.1.-, Both differences are significant 
with females earning less than males arid with Blacks earning less th^n 
Whites who, in turtiC earned less than rfispanics. 
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Table 18.1 



Job Family - Currently Employed Males arid Females 



Males Females 



DOT// 


Job Family 


(N 


= 164) 


(N=207) 






N 


% 


N 


1 


00/01 


Professional, Technical & Management 


7 


4.3 


12 


5.8 


20 


Clerlcal-Steno, Typing, etc. 


5 


3.0 


50 


24.2 


21 


Clerical-Bookkeeper, Computing, etc. 


10 


6.1 


24 


11.6 


22-24 


Other Clerical 


6 


3.6 


15 


7.3 


25-29 


Sales 


19 


11.5 


17 


8.2 


30 


Domestic Service 


1 


0.6 


8 


4.3 


31-32 


Food, Beverage & Lodging Services 


21 


12.8 


27 


13.1 


33-37 


Miscellaneous Services 


13 


7.9 


26 


12.6 


38 


Building Service 


15 


9.1 


7 


3.4 


40-42 


Agriculture 


9 


5.5 


2 


1.0 


50-59 


Processing 


3 


1.8 


2 


1.0 


61-63 


Machine Trades 


12 


7.3 


2 


0.5 


70-78 


Benchwork 


3 


1.8 


7 


3.4 


80-86 


Structural Work 


17 


10. 3 


1 


0.5 


90-97 


Miscellaneous Occupation 


21 


12.8 


7 


3.4 


Differences 


in job families are significant well 


beyond 


the .001 


level . 
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Table 18.2 



Job Family - Currently Employed Whites, Blacks & Hispanics 







Whites 


Blacks 


Hispanics 


DOT// 


Job Family 


(N-61) 


(N-221) 




(N=89) 






N 


% 


N 


/•j 


N 


% 


00/01 


Professional, Technical & Management 


4 


6.6 


10 


4.5 


5 


5.5 


20 


Clerical-Steno, Typing, etc. 


10 


16.4 


32 


14.5 


13 


14.6 


21 


Clerical-Bookkeeper, Computing, etc. 


4 


6.6 


21 


9.5 


9 


10.0 


22-24 


Other Clerical 


. 2 


3.3 


11 


5.0 


8 


9.9 


25-29 


Sales 


8 


13.1 


15 


6.8 


13 


• 14.6 


30 


Domestic Service 


3 


4.9 


7 


3.2 


0 


0 


31-32 


Food . RpVP V C7P A, T ./". H cH n (T Carir^ naa 
1 uuu i ucvciagc oi UgAllg Del VlCco 


12 


19.7 


29 


13.2 


7 


7.9 


33-37 


Miscellaneous Services 


2 


3.3 


35 


16.0 


2 


2.2 


38 


Building Service 


1 


1.6 


18 


8.1 


3 


3.4 


40-42 


Agriculture 


2 


3.3 


8 


3.6 


1 


1.1 


50-59 


Processing 


1 


1.6 


3 


1.5 


1 


1.1 


61-6: 


. Machine Trades 


3 


4.9 


6 


2.8 


4 


4.5 


70-78 


Benchwork 


2 


3.3 


5 


2.5 


3 


3.4 


80-86 


Structural Work 


3 


4.9 


8 


3.6 


7 


7.9 


90-97 


Miscellaneous Occupations 


4 


6.6 


12 


5.5 


12 


13.3 
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Table 19 

Worker Functions - Currently Employed Participants and Controls 

Note: Lower worker function numbers Indicate higher level skills 



N-208 
Participants 



N=163 
Controls 







Data 


People 


Things 


Data 


People 


Things 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


M 


1 


0 


3 


1.4 


0 


0 


1 


0.5 


2 


1.4 


1 


0.6 


2 


1.2 


1 


5 


2.4 


1 


0.5 


26 


12.5 


5 


3.1 


0 


0 


12 


' 7.4 


2 


13 


6.3 


2 


1.0 


44 


21.2 


7 


4.3 


0 


0 


35 


21.5 


3 


68 


32.7 


2 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


40 


24.5 


2 


1.2 


4 


2.5 


4 


24 


11.5 


1 


0.5 


25 


12.0 


20 


12.3 


0 


0 


23 


14.1 


5 


17 


8.2 


11 


5.3 


1 


0.5 


19 


11.7 


7 


4.3 


1 


0.6 


6 


78 


37.5 


74 


35.6 


0 


0 


70 


42.9 


60 


36.8 


2 


.1.2 


7 






40 


19.2 


109 


52.4 






31 


19.0 


84 


56.5 


8 






77 


37.0 










62 


38.0 






X 




4.2 




6.8 




4.7 




4.5 




6.8 




4.9 


SD 




1.6 




1.2 




2.5 




1.6 




1.2 




2.4 



Table 19.1 



Mean Worker Functions by Sex and Race/Ethnicity for Currently Employed Subjects 





Malt s 
(N=164) 
X SD 


Females 
(N-207) 
X SD 


Sig. 

of 
Diff . 

• 


Whites 
(N«61) 
X SD 


Blacks 
(N=221) 
X SD 


Hispanics 
(N=89) 
X SD 


Sig. 

of 
Diff. 


Data 


4.5 


1.7 


4.2 


1.5 


.10 


3.9 


1.6 


4.6 


1.5 


4.1 1.6 


.002 


People 


7.0 


1.4 


6.9 


1.0 


.03 


6.6 


1.1 


6.9 


1.7 


6.7 1.3 


ns 


Things 


5. 1 


2.5 


4.6 


2.4 


r 

• 


4.6 


2.6 


5.0 


2.3 


4.4 2.5 


.10 
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To summarize the job type and level findings, currently the employed 
youths held jobs primarily in clerical and service areas. Participants 1 
jobs tend to be at higher worker function and complexity levels than were 
control subjects 1 jobs. Participants 1 hourly wage was significantly 
higher than the hourly wage for the controls. 

Table 20 



Complexity Level of Job - Currently Employed Participants and Controls 



Participants Controls 
N % N % 



Complexity 



6.5 


- 7.4 




0 


0 


2 


1.2 


5.5 


- 6.4 




12 


5.8 


6 


3J 


4.5 


- 5.4 




1 1 


5.3 


5 


3. 1 


3.5 


- 4.4 




26 


12.5 


19 


11.7 


2.5 


- 3.4 




63 


30.3 


47 


28.8 


1.5 


- 2.4 




24 


11.5 


21 


12.9 


1.0 


- 1.4 




50 


24.0 


36 


22.1 


.0 


- 0.9 




22 


10.6 


27 


16.6 






X 




2.6 


X = 


2.4 






3D 


ZS 


1.5 


SD = 


1.5 



Table 20.1 

Mean Job Complexity by Sex and by Race/Ethnicity for Currently Employed Subjects 



Complexity Complexity 





X 


SD 




X SD 


Males 


2.4 


1.6 


Whites 


2.8 1.5 


Females 


2.6 


1.3 


Black 


2.3 1.5 


Sig. of Diff. 


ns. 




Hispanics 


3.0 1.4 








Sig. of Diff 


.001 
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Table 21 



Hourly Wage - Currently Employed Participants and Controls 



Participants 



Controls 



Total 









N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 


$3.25 




16 


8.6 


11 


7.3 


27 


8.0 


$3.25 - 


3.75 




60 


32.3 


60 


40.0 


120 


35.7 


3.76 - 


4.25 




34 


18.3 


26 


17.3 


60 


17.9 


4.26 - 


4.75 




23 


12.4 


16 


10.7 


39 


11.6 


4.76 - 


5.25 




17 


9. 1 


16 


10.7 


33 


9.8 


5.26 - 


5.75 




11 


5.9 


7 


4.7 


18 


5.4 


5.76 - 


6.75 




8 


4.5 


7 


4.7 


15 


4.5 


6.76 - 


7.75 




6 


3.2 


3 


2.0 


9 


2.7 


7.76 or 


more 




11 


5.8 


4 


2.7 


15 


4.5 
























X 


S3 


$4.49* 


X - 


$4.33* 


X 


= $4.42 






SD 


3B 


$1.96 


SD » 


$1.84 


SD 


= $1.91 



Difference between participants and controls Is significant at 
.05 level 



Table 21.1 



Mean Hourly Wage by Sex and by Race/Ethnicity for Currently Employed Subjects 



Hourly Wage 
X SD 



Males 
Females 

Sig. of Dlff. 



$4.65 
$4.24 

.05 



2.21 
1.62 





Hourly 


Wage 




X 


SD 


Whites 


$4.45 


1.54 


Blacks 


$4.12 


1.40 


Hlspanlcs 


$5.09 


2.78 


Slg. of Dlff. 


.001 
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Previous jobs . A similar set of analyses was done, based on the 
most recent job, for participants and controls who had worked at any time 
during the 36 month followup period but who were not employed at the time 
of the followup. Some of these results are shown in Tables 22, 22.1-22.3. 
There were no significant differences in the most recent jobs of currently 
unemployed participants and controls in regard to job families, worker 
functions, complexity level or hourly wages. Neither were there significant 
racial/ethnic differences, although the White-minority difference in data 
worker function approached significance (p - .08). The sex differences, 
however, persisted. Formerly employed women had performed work at higher 
worker function and complexity levels than formerly employed men but 
the women had received lower wages. 

The worker functions, job complexity, and wages were lower for 
formerly employed than currently employed subjects. This may be due to 
a higher turnover of young workers in low level, low paying jobs, the 
advancement of continuing workers into higher paying jobs, and/or the 
effect of inflation over time. 

Dependenc e on public funds . The final area of economic outcomes 
relates to individual and family dependence on public money through 
various entitlement programs. The participant-control comparison for the 
subjects alone and for the subjects and their families is shown in Table 
23. As can be seen, the differences are small and insignificant. 

The final area of economic outcomes relates to individual and 
family dependence on public money through various entitlement programs. 
The participant-control comparison for the subjects alone and for the 
subjects and their families is shown in Table 23. As can be seen, the 
differences are small and insignificant. 

Interactions . Although most of the study of interactions was left 
for the relational analysis, a few cross tabulations were run as part of 
the desriptive analysis of work and economic outcomes. Two of these 
cross tabulations show the relationship between job search behaviors and 
selected work outcomes. One shows the relationship between program 
characteristics and wages. 

Individuals who sought work by applying directly to an employer were 
significantly more likely to be currently employed in 1982 than those who 
used other approaches. 53Z of those who sought jobs by applying directly 
to an employer were currently working, as contrasted with 48% who sought 
jobs through friends and relatives, 47% of those who sought jobs through 
the youth prog* \m staff, and 46% of those who sought jobs through newspaper 
ads or through school or training agencies. Individuals who sought jobs 
through schools or training agencies were most likely to have never found 
work. Individuals who sought jobs through the youth programs were the 
least likely to have never worked but were the most likely to be previously 
but not currently employed. 
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Tabie 22 



Job Family - Most Recent Job of Currently Unemployed Males and Females 



Males Females 



DOT// 


Job Family 


(N- 


148) 


(N= 


186) 






N 


1 


N 


% 


00/01 


Professional, Technical & Management 


12 


8.1 


6 


3.2 


20 


Clerical-Steno, Typing, etc. 


9 


6.1 


33 


17.7 


21 


Clerical-Bookkeeper, Computing, etc. 


3 


2.0 


16 


8.6 


22-24 


Other Clerical 


3 


2.0 


13 


7.0 


25-29 


Sales 


10 


6.1 


21 


11.2 


30 


Domestic Service 


0 


0 


6 


3.2 


31-32 


Food, Beverage & Lodging Services 


26 


17.6 


33 


17.7 


33-37 


Miscellaneous Services 


9 


C.l 


30 


16.1 


38 


Building Service 


17 


11.5 


4 


2.2 


40-45 


Agriculture 


8 


5.4 


1 


0.5 


50-58 


Processing 


9 


6.1 


1 


0.5 


60-69 


Machine Trades 


3 


2.0 


4 


2.2 


70-78 


Benchwork 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.2 


80-86 


Structural Work 


13 


8.9 


2 


1.1 


90-97 


Miscellaneous Occupations 


22 


15.0 


12 


6.4 



Differences significant beyond .001 level 
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Table 22.1 



Work Functions - Currently Unemployed Males and Females 



Sig. 
of 

Males Females Diff. 





X 


SD 


X 


SD 




Data 


4.9 


1.5 


4.3 


1.4 


.001 


People 


7.0 


1.4 


6.6 


1.2 


.003 


Things 


5.4 


2.2 


5.1 


2.3 


ns 



Table 22.2 

Complexity Level - Currently Unemployed Males and Females 

Complexity 
X SD 

Males 2.0 1.2 

Females 2.3 1.2 

Sig. of Diff. .01 



Table 22.3 

Most Recent Hourly Wage - Currently Unemployed Males and Females 

Hourly Wage 
X SD 

Males $4.08 1.76 

Females 3.48 0.98 

Sig. of Diff. .001 
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Table 23 
Receipt of Public Funds 

Participants Controls 

Type of Funds Individual Individual Individual Individual 

onl y and/or family only and/or family 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Food stamps 


44 


10.5 


125 


29.8 


26 


7.3 


110 


30.9 


AFDC 


34 


8.1 


78 


18.6 


23 


6.5 


63 


17.7 


Unemployment comp. 


8 


1.9 


27 


6.5 


4 


1.1 


22 


6.8 


Social security 


2 


0.5 


55 


13.1 


2 


0.6 


55 


15.4 


Other public assistance 


20 


4.8 


48 


11.5 


8 


2.3 


43 


12.1 


Other gvt. payments 


4 


1.0 


22 


5.3 


1 


0.3 


13 


3.4 



Table 24.1 



Job Finding Source(s) Used and Work History 



Work History 

Currently employed 

Previously employed, 
not now 

Never worked 



Employer 
(n-168) 

52.98% 

39.29 
7.74 



Friends 

Relatives 
(n-269) 



48.33% 

42.38 
9.29 



Youth School or 

Program Training Agency 
(n-47) (n=91) 



46.81% 

46.31 
6.38 



46.15% 

42.86 
10.99 



Ads 
(n-37) 

45.95% 

45.95 
8.11 
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Individuals who found work through the youth program were much more 
likely to hold 1982 jobs that paid less than $3*50 per hour than were 
individuals who obtained work through other sources. As can be seen in 
Table 24.2, 82% of those who obtained work through the youth employment 
program staff held jobs that pay less than $3.50 per hour. Less than 
half the individuals who found jobs through employers, friends and relatives, 
or ads salaries at this low level. Slightly more than half of the individuals 
who found their current or most recent job through a school or training 
agency were receiving a wage lower than $3.50 per hour. Unfortunately, 
as later more sophisticated analyses will show, these differences in job 
search behavior relate more to background than to program participation. 



Table 24.2 



Job Finding Source (s) and Hourly Wage 



Current /Most Recent 


Employer 


Ads 


Friends 


School or ' 


Youth 


Hourly Pay 


(n-170) 




Relatives 


Training Agency 


Program 




(n-31) 


(n-227) 


(n-77) 


(n-44) 




X 


X 


% 


% 


% 


Less than $3.50 


30.6 


41.9 


46.7 


54.5 


81.8 


$3.51 - 4.50 


31.8 


41.9 


30.8 


29.9 


11.4 


$4.51 - 6.00 


30.6 


12.9 


15.0 


14.3 


4.5 


$6.01 or more 


7.0 


3.2 


7.5 


1.3 


2.3 



The followup data, shown in Table 25, show that individuals who were 
in programs that emphasized work experience had higher hourly wages in their 
current or most recent job than did individuals in programs that emphasized 
career development. Longer program duration had a positive effect on wages of 
individuals in work experience programs but negative effect (probably due 
to foregone income) on the wages of individuals in career development programs. 

Table 25 



Mean Hourly Wage in Current or Most Recent Job 
by Program Characteristics 



Program 
Duration 



Program 
Emphasis 



More than 250 hours 
Less than 250 hours 



Career 
Development 

$3.53 

$3.68 



Work 
Experience 

$3.83 

$3.79 
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The work and economic outcome data show that the youth employment 
program participants were more likely to have been employed during the 36 
month follow-up period than the control group, were more likely to 
consider work their current main activity, were currently employed in 
jobs of higher complexity, and received a significantly higher hourly 
wage. These data also suggest that individuals who sought jobs by 
contacting employers directly were more likely to be currently employed 
and to receive higiier wages than those who used other job search methods. 
Finally, the data suggest that individuals who participated in programs 
that emphasized work experience were likely to receive higher wages than 
participants in programs stressing career development. 

2 ' Education and training outcomes . Education and training outcomes 

were considered important in this study both because of their role in 

increasing human capital and because, in a period of high unemployment, 

they may represent the wisest investment of time for individuals who 
cannot find paid work. 

Educational level . Table 26 shows the distribution and mean for 
current highest grade completed by the particpants and the controls. As 
can be seen, the mean number of >ears of education for the particpants 
(12.08) is slightly higher than for the controls (11.97). However, this 
difference may have more practical than statistical significance. 
Seventy-five percent of the participants, but only 68 percent of the 
controls completed 12 or more years of education. The growth in grade 
level in this 36 month period was 1.35 years for the youth employment 
training program participants and 1.30 years for the controls. 



Table 26 
Current Educational Level 
(Highest Grade Completed) 







Participants 


Controls 


Differei 






N 


% 


N 


% 




Grade 


10 or less 


48 


11.46 


64 


17.98 


-6.52 


Grade 


11 


58 


13.84 


51 


14.33 


-0.49 


Grade 


12 


210 


50.12 


154 


43.26 


6.86 


Grade 


13 


45 


10.74 


31 


8.71 


2.03 


Grade 


14 


32 


7.6*'» 


30 


8.43 


-0.79 


Grade 


15 or more 


26 


6.21 


26 


7.30 


-1.09 






X = 12.08 


X 


= 11. 


97 
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Information was also obtained from the education and training history 
of the particpants and controls. The results are shown in Table 27. As 
can be seen, there is very little difference in the education and 
training histories of the two groups. 

Type of education/training . The type(s) of education or training 
particpants and controls took part in during the follow up period is 
shown in Table 28. Not surprisingly, high school was the most common 
form of education, with 32% of the particpants and 37% of the controls 
involved. Postsecondary education involved 39% of the particpants and 
38% of the controls. Apprenticships and other types of on-the-job 
training involved 7% of the participants and 4% of the controls. Thirteen 
percent of the particpants were involved in CETA or other employment 
training programs, in addition to their participation in the youth 
employment programs that were the focus of this study. Eleven percent of 
the controls were involved in employment training programs. 

Duration of education/training . The mean number of months of 
education or training, or shown in Table 29, was 19. 98 for the particpants 
and 18.79 for the controls. This mean is based on months of full-time 
education/training, defined as 20 or more hours a week, or the full-time 
equivalent if the 'educational training program was part time. Most of 
the subgroups of participants averaged more months of education/training 
than the controls. The Black racial ethnic group is the single exception 
to this. White and Hispanic participants averaged more months of education 
and/or training than Black participants. This may be explained by the 
fact that Black controls averaged more months of education/ training than 
White or Hispanic controls, while Black participants averaged fewer 
months of education/training than other participants. Males averaged 
more months of education/training and showed a greater participant-control 
difference than did females. 

Participants who took part in work experience type programs were 
involved in significantly fewer months of education or training than were 
those who took part in progams which emphasized career development. 
These results are shown in Table 30. This outcome suggests that either 
the career development programs were more successful in teaching their 
particpants the value of obtaining further education/training or that the 
career development programs were less effective than the work experience 
program in placing their participants in employment. 

A variable combining the number of months of work and the number of 
months of education/training was created to obtain a better understanding 
of the extent to which those youths combined work and education/training. 
As will be recalled, full-time work was defined as 30 or more hours per 
week and full-time education was 20 or more hours per week. Full-time 
equivalents were computed when work or education was part-time. The 
participants averaged 39.72 months of work and/or education/training 
the controls averaged 34.78 months. We can conclude from this that a 
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Table 27 
Education/Training History 

Participants Controls 





(n = 


419) 


(n 


= 356) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


No school or training 


69 


16.47 


54 


15.17 


Previous school/training, not now 


275 


65.63 


241 


67.70 


Currently in school or training 


75 


17.90 


61 


17.13 



Table 28 
Type of Education/Training 





Participants 


Controls 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Regular high school 


111 


26.5 


107 


30.1 


Voc/tech high school 


23" 


* 5.5 


25 


7.1 


Postsecondary voc/tech 


32 


7.6 


14 


3.9 


Postsecondary business school 


15 


3.6 


8 


2.3 


Junior/community college 


48 


11.5 


51 


14.3 


Four year college 


69 


16.5 


58 


16.3 


Apprenticeship 


10 


2.4 


3 


0.8 


On-the-job training 


18 


4.3 


13 


3.7 


CETA 


41 


9.8 


23 


6.5 


Other programs 


15 


3.6 


17 


4.8 
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Table 29 



Mean Number of Months of Education and/or Training 



Participants Controls Difference 

(n-415) (n»360) 



White 22.19 18.66 3.73 

Black 18.95 19.28 -0.33 

Hispanic 21.49 17.40 4.09 

Male 21.08 19.08 2.00 

Females 19.10 18.58 0.52 

Total 19.98 18.79 1.19 



Table 29.1 

Mean Months of Participant Education/Training 
by Program Type and Duration 

Program Emphasis 

Career Work. 
Program Duration Development Experience 

More than 250 hours 21.14 16.50 

Less than 250 hours 20.93 13.29 
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number of participants engaged in paid work and in education training 
simultaneously during some portion of the 36 month follow-up period but 
that control subjects were less likely to dr this. This finding also 
indicates that eh* typical participant was engaged in either employment, 
education or both throughout the follow-up period but that the typical 
control had slightly more than one. month with no work and no educational 
activity. 

3. Other At titudinal and Behav io ral Outcomes . A third goal of the 
youth employment training programs, j.n addition to helping young adults 
attain work and/or further job training or education, was to help these 
young people grow in their attitudes about themselves and work and to 
help them apply these attitudes in positive work-related behavior. 
Therefore the followup questionnaire obtained information on self concept, 
locus of control, attitude toward work, and trouble with the police. 

Self, concept . Attitudes about self were measured by four agree- 
disagree items: (1) I feel good about myself, (2) On the whole, I am 
saisfied with myself, (3) I can do things as well as the next person, and 
W I feel I have a lot to be proud of. The results for the youth 
employment training program participants and the controls are shown in 
Table 31. As can be seen, there is little difference between the two 
groups. However, the participants exceeded the controls on three of the 
tour items. The positive responses are very high on these questions. 
This suggests that these items may have been too transparent to function 
effectively. 

Locus of control. The construct of external and internal locus of 
control is used to describe the extent to which individuals feel their 
lives are influenced by forces outside of themselves (external control) 
versus the extent to which they believe that they have the power to 
change their own lives (internal control). This construct was measured 
by five agree-disagree items and was scored for positive (internal) locus 
of control. As can be seen from Table 32, there was little difference 
between the participants and controls. However, the participants exhibited 
more positive Q internal) locus of control on four of the five items. 

Satisfacti on with work . All of the subjects who had ever been 
employed were asked a series of questions about their satisfaction with 
their current or most recent job. The results are shown in Table 33. 
Satisfaction with the Job as a whole was significantly higher for the 
youth employment program participants (82. 6% were satisfied or highly 
satisfied) than for the controls (76.7Z). Other significant participant- 

,?J f ^ renCe ? W6re 8ati8facti °n with pay, fringe benefits, opportun- 
ities with the employer, opportunities in the field of work, job security 
and the opportunity to develop new skills. There were no significant 
differences in overall job satisfaction by sex or by race/ethnicity, as 
can be seen in Table 33.1. Individuals who had obtained their jobs 
through a school or training agency or through a youth employment program 
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shuwed significantly higher levels of overall job satisfaction, as shown 
in Table 33.2, than those who found their jobs by applying to an employer, 
through ads, or through friends and relatives. 

Trouble with police . Because delinquency and crime rates are 
highest in young adult populations, it was important to determine if 
participation in youth employment programs would reduce youths' trouble 
with the police. The results are shown in Table 34. As can be seen, the 
program participants were somewhat less likely to have been in trouble 
with the police in the last two years of the followup than were the 
controls. 

In summary, youth employment program participation had a major 
impact on youth's satisfaction with work. There were significant partici- 
pant-control differences in overall job satisfaction and in satisfaction 
involving salary and benefits, future opportunities with the employer 
and/or in'the field of work, job security, and opportunities for developing 
new skills. Although participants tended to have higher self esteem a 
more internal locus of control, and lower levels of trouble with the 
police, these differences were not statistically signified. 

The next section, relational analysis, shows how these background, 
education, job search, unemployment rate, and outcome variables interact. 
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Table 30 

Positive Self Esteem Responses by Participants and Controls 

Participants Controls 

N % N % 

I feel good about myself 388 92.6 325 91.3 

333 79.5 289 81.2 



On the whole, I am satisfied 
with myself 



I can do things as well as 

the next person 394 94 '° 328 92.1 

I feel I have a lot to be proud of 387 92.4 312 87.6 



Table 31 

Positive (Internal) Locus of Control Responses 
for Participants and Controls 



Participants Controls 

N 1 N % 



Every time I try to get ahead, some- 
thing or somebody stops mfe (Disagree) 



253 60.4 192 53.9 
If I work hard, I will get ahead (Agree) 393 93.8 338 94.9 



What happens to me is my own doing (Agree) 322 76.9 267 75.0 

316 75.4 258 72.5 



Success depends largely on luck rather 
than on hard work (Disagree) 



Planning ahead usually makes things 

work out (Agree) 322 76 - 9 270 75.8 
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Table 32 

Satisfaction with Aspects of Current/Most Recent Job- 
Ever Employed Participant and Controls 





Participants 


Controls 


Difference 




N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


Job as a v whole 


323 


82.6 


243 


76.7 


5.9 


Pay v 


277 


70.7 


208 


65.4 


5.3 


Fringe benefits 


221 


57.4 


157 


50.2 


7.2 


Importance 


309 


79.4 


247 


77.9 


1.5 


Challenge 


267 


68.5 


217 


69.1 


-0.6 


Working conditions 


308 


78.6 


257 


81.1 


-2.5 


Opportunities with this employer 


222 


56.8 


153 


48.3 


8. 5 


Oppose unities in field of work 


233 


59.9 


163 


51.3 


8.6 


Pride felt 


323 


82.8 


254 


79.6 


3.2 


Respect received 


319 


81.6 


266 


83.6 


-2.0 


Use of education/training 


264 


67.5 


203 


64.2 


3.3 


Job security 


253 


64.9 


185 


58.4 


6.5 


Supervisor 


321 


83.2 


260 


82.5 


0.8 


Opportunity to develop new skills 


275 


70.7 


201 


63.4 


7.3 


Opportunity to help others 


351 


90.5 


285 


89.6 


0.9 
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Table 32.1 

Overall Satisfied with Current/Most Recent Job 
by Sex and by Race/Ethnicity 

N % N 1 

Males 248 79.2 Whites 90 80.4 

Females 318 80.5 Blacks 357 79.7 

Hispanics 119 80.4 



Table 32.2 

Percent Satisfied with Current/Most Recent Job 
by Job Search Source 



Source N % 

Employer 121 78.1 

Ads 25 75.8 

Friends & Relatives 185 75.8 

Youth Program 40 90.1 

School/Training Agency 75 91.5 
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Table 33 

Trouble with Police in Last Two Years 

Participants Controls 







N 


% 


N 


% 


None 




376 


89.7 


311 


87.4 


Once 




25 


6.0 


30 


8.4 


A couple of 


times 


13 


3.1 


11 


3.1 


More than a 


couple of times 


5 


1.2 


4 


1.1 



/ 
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IL Relational Analyses 

A. Effects of Individual Characteristics and Program Participation on Work 
and Career Outcomes 



Before examining program effects on career-related success and adjustment 
outcomes, the first question for consideration is whether participant and 
control group members were comparable on key background characteristics. 
Figure 1 shows the standardized partial regression weights describing the 
relationship of those characteristics to the respondent's status as a 
participant or control group member. An asterisk beside a regression weight 
indicates that it is statistically significant. 

Figure 1 

Effects of Background Characteristics on 
Participant/Control Group Status 



Race 
Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ. Status 
Reading Level 



.00 
"-.OA 
"-•OA 
" .05 
"-.02 
" .02 



Participant/ 
Control Group 
Status 



.09 



From Figure 1, it can be seen that none of the regression weights reach 
statistical significance. This serves as support for the comparability of the 
two groups. It is "legitimate," therefore, to contrast the two groups with 
respect to gain in career performance outcomes. That is, it would seem that 
the two groups are at least comparable on measured background variables. This 
does not, of course, mean that the participants and controls are equivalent 
with respect to other unmeasured and possibly confounding self-selection 
variables . 



1. Effects of Background Characteristics and Gains on Career 
Knowledge and Attitude 

Here the sequential regression analyses allow for an examination of 
whether participation in a youth training program, along with other background 
characteristics, accounted for gains achieved with regard to the 7 knowledge 
and attitude skill measures administered at pre- and post-training time 
periods. By controlling for initial status in the regression (i.e., pretest 
score), the role of each variable in achieving gain can be defined while 
simmultaneously controlling for the effects of the other variables. 
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Figure 2a 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status (Participant /Control) 
on Gain in Self Esteem 



Race 
Sex 
Educ, 
Age 
Econ ■ 



Level 



Status 



Control/Part 

Pretest Self Esteem 



-.01 
" .06*" 
" .08*" 
" .02 " 
"-.05 " 
" .09*" 
" .50*" 



-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
«> 
*> 
-> 



Self Esteem 
(Posttest 
Status) 



R = .56* 



Figure 2b 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Gain in Vocational Attitude 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. 

Age 

Econ. 



Level 



Status 



Control/Part 
Pretest Voc. 



Attitude 



-.04 
-.04 " 
" .00 ~ 
■ .04 " 
m .00 " 
" .10*' 
" ,69*" 



-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 



Vocational 
Attitude 
(Posttest 
Status) 



.72* 



Figures 2a and 2b present the results of the prediction of pre-post 
gains, in the areas of self-esteem and vocational attitudes, from background 
variables and program participation. These were the only two test measures 
that 4 showed statistically significant gains in favor of participation. 
Inspection of the significant standardized partial regression weights 
(£ < .05) shows that gains in self esteem — when controlling for initial 
(pretest) performance on the measure — prove to be significantly influenced by 
the individual's having been a program participant (i.e., the largest 
significant standardized regression weight appears for Participant/Control 
Status). That gain among participants in Self Esteem is also more likely to 
occur if the individual is female and if educational level at program entry 
was higher. 

For the Vocational Attitude measure, the sole significant influence on 
gain (in these general perceptions of the value of jobs and maintaining 
employment) was found to be the individual's participation in a youth-work 
training program three years earlier. 
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Background variables related to gains for the other 5 vocational- 
orientation abilities, which were not significantly influenced b^ program 
participation, can be summarized briefly: 

o Job Search Skills — showed significant gain only on the basis of 

educational status at program entry; with those of a higher educational 
level tending to gain more in Job Search skill capability at the time 
of program completion. 

o Job Knowledge Skills — produced no significant background influences on 
gains achieved when initial job knowledge slatus is controlled — 
although the largest regression weight, ju t short of significance, 
occurred for educational level. 

o Job Holding Skills —which serves primarily as an attitudinal scale, was 
one in which gain was significantly associated with sex; such that 
females tended to be larger gainers in this attitudinal area than males 

o Work-Related Attitudes — was not significantly influenced in gain by 
either background characteristics or part icipant /control group 
membership • 

o Sex Stereotyping of Occupations — resulted in gains that were 

significantly influenced only by racial group membership with White 
youth showing greater improvement than minority group youth (Blacks and 
Hispanics) in reducing their sex stereotyped perceptions of occupations 

It can also be pointed out that gain over these 5 career-skills measures, 
although not having been significantly influenced by participant/control 
status, was in the "positive" direction for 4 of the 5 measures (i.e., tending 
to favor training-program participants for all but the Sex Stereotyping of 
Occupation measure). 

An analysis had additionally been undertaken to examine the effects on 
outcomes of the posttest scores for the 7 measures (unadjusted for initial 
status), along with the background characteristics and program participation 
as independent variables* No significant effects of posttest status were 
found on the career-related outcomes, when the other characteristics were 
controlled for. 

2. Effects of Background Characteristics and Program Participation on 
Work and Economic Outcomes 

This phase of the relational, multiple regression analyses defines the 
extent to which program participation and other background variables explain 
the work and training outcomes. As indicated in the preceding section, these 
outcomes include: (1) Current Main Activity, defined in terms of whether or 
not the respondent was employed during the week that he or she was interviewed 
(for those who were not in full-time training), (2) Number of months worked 
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over the 3 years since training program completion,* (3) the time (in months) 
spent in full-time work, (4) Number of months that the individuals had spent 
"doing nothing" (not working, not in school, not looking for work) — a 
condition that would place them "at risk" for disruption of career 
development, (5) Complexity Level of the most recent or last full-time job 
that the individual obtained, and (6) Hourly salary on the current or most 
recent full-time job held. 

Figures 3a through 3d show effects of background variables and program 
participation on the four outcomes of Current Main Activity, Number of Months 
Wocked, Complexity Level of job obtained, and Salary Level. 

Of primary interest, in assessing the significant standardized regression 
weights, is the extent to which program participation (participant/control 
status) played a role in the work and economic outcomes after control for 
background characteristics. The one outcome for which such an effect occurs 
is that of Total Number of Months Worked over the 3 years since program 
completion. This can be considered the most relevant of the outcomes, as a 
summary index of career "success." Those who had been training program 
participants tended to work more over the 3-year period than their control 
counterparts. The raw regression weight indicates that program participants 
worked an average of 4.6 more months during the followup period than the 
control group members. With regard to the other work and economic outcomes, 
participant/control status, even when not significant, always shows a positive 
effect and is just short of significance for the current main activity outcome 
(Figure 3a). 

Figure 3a 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Current Activity Status 



Race 

Sex . 

Educ. Level 

Age 

Econ. Status _ 

Control/Part \ 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp. Rate 



.01 _ 
" .06 _ 
" .13*_ 
"-.15** 

" .07 _ 
" .07 _ 
"-.14* 



R - .22* 



Activity 
Status 

(Working vs. 
Not Working 
for those 
not in 
training) 



* Those who worked part-time for more than 10 hours but less 
than 30 hour;? in one month were credited with 1/2 month of 
full-time employment. 
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Figure 3b 



Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Complexity Level of the Job 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. Level 

Age 

Econ. Status 

Control/Part 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp. Rate 



.02 
" .07*" 
" .11*" 
" .00 " 
~ .00 " 
" .03 " 
" .13*" 
"-.14*" 



.25* 



Job Complexity 
Level 
(current or 

most recent 

job) 



Figure 3c 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Number of Months Worked 



Race 

Sex 

Educ . Level 

Age 

Econ. Status 

Control/Part 

Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate 



.00 
10*" 
" .20*" 
"•.03 " 
" .01 " 
" .09*" 
" .11*" 
"-.16*" 



Number of 
Months Worked 
Over 3-year 
Period 
(including 
credit for 
part-tine 
employment ) 



R 



.30* 



Figure 3d 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 

Program Status on Salary 



Race 


-.12* 


Sex 


-.19* 


Educ. Level 


.15* 


Age 


.07 


Econ. Status 


-.02 


Control/Part 


.00 


Reading Level 


.15* 


Youth Unemp. Rate 


-. 18* 


R = .34* 



Salary 
(on current 
or most 
recent job) 
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The two most significant influences on all four of the work-related 
outcomes are initial educational level and the local unemployment rate. The 
higher the youth unemployment rate that individuals of a given race faced in 
their region, the less successful these individuals were in the work outcomes. 
Correspondingly, the higher the individual's educational level, the greater 
the employment success (even when the youth unemployment rate and other 
background characteristics are controlled). The impact of reading level, at 
the time of training program initiation, remains dominant in § youth's ability 
to achieve job success. Higher earnings, longer total duration of employment 
and higher level jobs are each seen as byproducts of better reading skill on 
the part of these disadvantaged youth. 

The role of sex in influencing these employment outcomes is somewhat 
mixed, but does follow the general pattern of previous findings. That is, 
females hold jobs of significantly higher complexity level. In part, this 
occurs because (as seen in the descriptive analyses) they tend to enter the 
white collar office, clerical and sales occupations which receive higher 
complexity level ratings than blue collar crafts, mechanic or machine operator 
jobs prevelant for the male sample. Despite the higher complexity level jobs 
for females, there was, nevertheless, a strong tendency, for them to work less 
and earn less — such effects occurring even when education and ability levels 
are taken into account. 

The minimal occurrence of significant effects of race/ethnicity (White 
vs. minority gcoup) in these regressions, can be attributed in large part to 
the result of substantial colinearity in the equations between race and the 
regional youth unemployment rate variables (r « .60). The one outcome where 
race does appear as significant, despite that strong colinearity, is salary 
level (Figure 3d). From the significant regression weights it is apparent 
that not only males of higher educational and reading level are likely to 
receive higher salaries, but that Whites have a distinct salary advantage over 
minorities . 

It should be observed at this point that the use of the variable of Race, 
categorized as White vs. Minority (Black and Hispanic), represents a sensible 
dichotomy for purposes of a primary question being considered in these 
analyses — i.e., do Whites have an advantage over Minority group members, in 
general, during the post-training period with regard to work outcomes? From 
the analyses it can be seen that race had a negligible effect on most of those 
outcomes with the excepton of salary level. At least, in part, this is 
because of the colinearity between regional youth unemployment rate and 
race — as previously mentioned. However, in the earlier descriptive analyses 
of outcomes, it was of value to compare the two minority subgroups (Black and 
Hispanic) separately with oae another and with Whites on a number of 
performance outcomes. Those results (Tables 19.1 and 20.1) showed a 
significant difference across the means of the three ethnic grops for the Job 
Complexity and the Mean Hourly Wage variables. The univariate F-tests were 
significant reflecting some advantage for Hispanic over Whites; with both 
groups having a clear advantage over Blacks on these two job performance 
outcomes. 
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In order to test this finding controlling for other background variables, 
it was appropriate to perform additional multiple regression analyses with the 
ethnic group3 as separate independent variables against the salary and job 
complexity outcomes* This was done using "dummy" coding of Race, with Whites 
as the comparison group for the Black and Hispanic groups. The results 
clearly indicated that separating the ethnic groups while accounting 
(controlling for) the other background and ability variables in the system, 
removes any effects that could be attributed to ethnic group differences on 
the two job outcomes* 

(b) Training/Education Outcome and Gain 

When the total number of months spent in training or education is used as 
the dependent variable, there is a significant effect attributable to 
participant vs. control group membership, as seen in Figure 4a, with a 
standardized partial regression weight of .07 (p < .05). Participants 
averaged almost three additional months of education or training time during 
the 3-year followup than did members of the control group. 

The effect of age on total training/education time is seen in the large 
regression weight for that variable (-.42), indicating that the younger 
individuals were much more likely to have spent a longer period of time in 
training. Younger individuals may simply have had greater difficulty in 
obtaining employment and been forced to turn to training activities in order 
to enhance their career prospects, or they may have been more likely to still 
be enrolled in school. Equally clear, however, from the pattern of 
significant weights is that the youths who went on to spend more time in 
training also tended to be the ones who had higher initial educational levels 
and/or better reading skills. 



Figure 4a 



Effects ot Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Total Months Spent in 
Training/Education Programs 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. Level 

Age 

Econ. Status 

Control/Part 

Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate 



.02 
"-.04 " 
" .09*" 
"-.42*" 
" .02 " 
" .07*" 
" .08*" 
" .02 " 



R 



.37* 



Total Months 
Over 3-year 
Period Spent 
In Training 
and /or 
Educational 
Programs 
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Figure 4b 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Educational Level Achieved 
(3 fears After Time of Training Program Completion) 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ • Status 
Control/Part 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp. Rate 



.08* 
" .05 " 
" .58*" 
"-.14*' 

.02 " 
' .03 " 

.19*' 
"-.05 " 



> 
■ > 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 



Educational 
Level 
(at 3 years 
post-program) 



R = .59* 

Somewhat similar results are shown in the analysis of the determinants of 
g<*l n in formal educational level between program entry and the followup three 
years after program completion (Figure 4b). Initial educational status is, as 
would be expected, the best predictor of final educational status. But, when 
initial educational level is accounted for, it is minority group members who 
tended to gain more in formal education than Whites. It is also those of 
superior reading ability who achieved more formal education, as wgII as those 
who are younger. Program participation, although in a positive direction, 
does not significantly influence this outcome when the other variables are 
controlled for. 

3. Effect of Background and Participant Status on Combined Work and 
T raining Outcome ~~ 

The combined outcomes of total months spent in full-time work and total 
months spent in full-time training/education constitute the single best 
overall index of successful career-oriented activity. Performance on this 
composite index is influenced by many of the same variables found when the two 
measures were analyzed as separate outcomes (Figure 5). 

Figure 5 

Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Total Months of Work 
Plus Training/Education 



vel 



liace 
Sex 
E^uc . 
Age 

Econ. Status 
Control/Part 
Reading Level 



Youth Unemp. Rate 




R = .31* 



Total Months 
Work Plus 
Training 
and/or 
Education 
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Those who had participated in a youth-work training program accrued a 
significantly greater number of months of work and training time* The 
advantage achieved in these career-oriented activities by the participants was 
approximately 7.5 months of combined work and training time over the 3-year 
post-training period. Reading ability and educational level remain important 
influences, with any advantage realized also favoring males. Probably as a 
result of its overwhelming influence shown for the full-time training outcome 
alone, age retains its significant effect on this combined index (i.e., the 
younger the individual the more work and training time achieved). 

4. Relationship Between Background and Participant Status and Months 
Without Career-Oriented Activity 

At the opposite end of the career success continuum, from the combined 
time spent in work and training, is the outcome defined by time spent not 
working, and not in any training or educational program (i.e., doing 
"nothing"). The one background characteristic that is shown to effect this 
cumulative time spent "at risk" in the career development of these youth is 
that of sex, with females as the. ones more likely to accumulate more time 
under that condition (Figure 6). This result stems from the fact that females 
represent the largest proportion of those categorized as "housewives," who 
remain at home engaged in child care and homemaking tasks. 

Figure 6 



Effects of Background Characteristics, Unemployment Rate and 
Program Status on Months Spent in 
No Career-Oriented Activity 



Race 


-.04 






Sex 


.09* 


> 


Total Months 


Educ. Level 


-.02 


> 


of No Career- 


Age 


.03 


> 


Oriented 


Econ. Status 


-.02 


> 


Activity 


Control/Part 


.00 


> 


(not working, 


Reading Level 


-.02 


> 


not looking, 


Youth Unemp. Rate 


.04 


> 


not in 




training) 



R = .11 



5. Effects of Background Characteristics and Program Participation on 
Attitudes and O ther Behaviors 
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The question of whether background characteristics and program 
participation act as influences on attitudinal and social adjustments, is 
considered in terms of a set of constructs dealing with how the individual 
perceived himself or herself at the time of followup based on (a) self 
confidence (self esteem), (b) ability to control one's vocational destiny 
(locus of control), (c) degree of expressed satisfaction with current or most 
recent job and (d) social adjustment in terms of keeping out of "trouble' 1 with 
law enforcement authorities (i.e., the police). The partial regression 
analyses for each of these outcomes are summarized in Figures 7a through 7d. 
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Figure 7a 

Effect of Demographics and Program Status on 
Self Confidence at Time of Followup 



Race 
Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ . Status 
Control/Part 
Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate 



.10* 
"-.02 ~ 
~ .13*" 
>.17*2 
" .07* 
" .04 " 
"-. 04 I 
"-.08 " 



-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 



Self Confidence 
(at 3-year 
program 
followup) 



. 18* 



Figure 7b 

Effects of Demographics and Program Status on 
Locus of Control 



Race 
Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ. Status 
Control/Part 
Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate 



.05 
"-. 04 " 
" .05 ~ 
"-.17*" 
" . 03 " 
" .07*" 
" .21*" 
"-.04 " 



-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 
-> 



Locus of 
Control 
(at program 
followup) 



R = .26* 
Figure 7c 

Effect of Demographics and Program Status on 
Job Satisfaction 



Race 
Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ • Status 
Control/Part 
Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate" 



.08 
" .05 " 
"-.01 " 
"-. 10*" 
"-.04 " 
" o08*" 
" .08*" 
" .08 " 



-> 
-> 
■ > 

> 
-> 

■> 

-> 



R = .17* 



Job 

Satisfaction 
(current or 

most recent 

job) 
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Figure 7d 

Effects of Demographics and Program Status on 
Trouble with Police 



Race 

Sex 

Educ* Level 

Age 

Econ* Status 

Control/Part 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp* Rate 



-•09* 
V 30*" 
" •08*" 
" .Ob*" 
" .01 " 
"-•02 " 
"-•06 " 
" .08 * 



-> 
-> 



-> 
-> 



-> 



-> 



Trouble With 

Police 

(for 2-year 
period prior 
to followup 
interview) 



R = *35* 



With regard to feelings of self confidence (Figure 7a), younger minority 
group respondents expressed stronger feelings of self confidence, as did those 
of higher educational level and economic status • Although a sense of control 
over one's future success has often been considered conceptually similar to 
the self esteem construct, the pattern of variables that act to influence 
Locus-of -Control (Figure 7b) are by no means the same as found for Self Esteem 
(the two scales show a zero-order r of .20 for this sample)* Age retains a 
dominant influence on Locus-of -Control with younger persons expressing 
stronger feelings of control* But, it is reading that has the highest effect 
on this attitudinal outcome* There is also a significant positive effect for 
those who had been training program participants three years before • Thus, 
better readers and those who had gone through youth-training programs were the 
ones who showed more specific feelings of personal mastery and ability to 
accomplish goals* The influence of age and training program participation 
also carry over into a significant positive effect for Job Satisfaction 
(Figure 7c) which tends to be higher for younger respondents* (Although just 
short of significance, minority group membership alsc influences job 
satisfaction positively)* 

Results for the analysis of trouble with police as a social adjustment 
outcome are shown in Table 7d. By far, the predominant influence is Sex 
which, as expected and in cousonance with prior results for this variable, 
shows miles to report more trouble with law enforcement authorities than 
females* Concooiraitantly, at much lower but significant levels of effect, 
there is the surprising finding that for this economically disadvantaged youn^ 
adult population, it is older Whites with more education who reported more 
trouble with pol^^e* (More appropriately, however, but not quite rf aching 
significance is tne tendency seen for those of lower reading level and in an 
area of higher youth unemployment to report more trouble of this sort).* 



* The variable Trouble With I >lice represents the most highly skewed of the 
outcome variables (virtually Poisson in form) and could result in relatively 
unstable shifts of significance around the *05 level* 
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B. 



Effects of Individual and Program f aracterlstics on Participants ' 
Work and Career Outcomes 



This phase of the relational analyses deals primarily with influences of 
training program characteristics ("process") on work and career performance 
outcomes. It is, of course, feasible to conduct such analyses with the former 
training program participant sample only, and it parallels the regression 
analyses performed above (in Part A) for the total participant and control 
sample in that it uses the same 7 work-related outcome measures (i.e., 
Activity Status, Salary, etc.). The program process information, utilized as 
independent variables, includes program type and program duration. These are 
tested for their main effects on outcomes, along with any significant 
infraction produced. The program duration variable was based on total hours 
of instruction provided to clients who remained in the program for the 
prescribed training time. For the variable of program type, there were two 
categories used in the classification. One, designated as. Career Development, 
consisted of those programs that provided world-of-work and career awareness 
instruction incorporating counseling and career exploration. The second 
category was composed of programs that offered any form of specific skills 
training (whether as basic remedial skills and/or on-the-job training).* 

Figure 8 

Effects of Background, Unemployment Rate, and Program Characteristics 
on Participants' 1982 Activity Status 



Race 
Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ. Status 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp. Rate 
Program Type 
Program Duration 



-.02 _ 
~ .13* 
"-.02 " 
"-.06 " 
"-.09 

" ' l2 \ 
"-.10 _ 

"-.09 _ 

"-.01 



R - .28* 



..> 



Activity 

Status 

(working vs. 
not working 
for those 
not in 
training) 



*Although some of the programs could be classified as a mix of these two 
types, the available samples did not provide sufficient numbers of 
participants in that category to permit its use for the analyses. 
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Figure 9 



Effects of Background, Unemployment Rate, and Program Characteristics 
on Job Complexity Level for Participants 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. Level 

Age 

Econ. Status 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp. Rate 

Program Type 

Program Duration 



.12 
" .01 " 
" .OA " 
" .07 " 
-.04 " 
" .10 " 
'-.16*" 
" .03 " 
"-.06 ' 



.23* 



Job Complexity 
Level 

(current or 
most recent 
job) 



Figure 10 

Effects of Background, Unemployment Rate, and Program Characteristics 

on Total Months Worked by Participants 



Race 


.00 






Sex 


-.11* 


> 


Number of 


Educ. Level 


.17* 


> 

> 


Months Worked 


Age 


.13* 


> 


Over 3-year 


Econ. Status 


-.05 




Period 


Reading Level 


.08 


> 

> 


(including 


Youth Unemp. Rate 


-.06 


> 


credit for 


Program Type 


.12* 


> 


part-time 


Program Duration 


-.03 


> 


employment ) 



R = .25* 



Figure 11 

Effects of Background, Unemployment Rate, and Program Characteristics 

on Participants 1 Wages 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. Level 

Age 

Econ. Status 

Reading Level 

Youth Unemp. Rate 

Program Type 

Program Duration 



.20* 
"-.14*" 

.02 " 
" .05 " 
"-.06 ~ 
" .10 ~ 
"-.13 " 
" .20*' 
" .05 



R - .29* 



Salary 

(on current 

or most 

recent job) 
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Results of the regression analyses for the four work-related outcome 
variables are presented in Figures 8 through 11. Demographic variables and 
youth unemployment rate are shown along with the program effects. 

From the standardized partial regression weights presented, it can be 
seen that the program characteristics of type and duration had no significant 
impact on either current activity status or job complexity level but did have 
a significant impact on total number of months worked and on wages. Other 
independent variables exercised significant influences on these work-related 
outcomes. Specifically, it was females and individuals with higher reading 
level who were the ones most likely to have been employed at the time of the 
followup (Figure 8). 

Complexity level of the job obtained by the participants is an outcome 
significantly influenced only by the extent to which the former trainee 
resides in a region with a lower youth unemployment rate (Figure 9). This 
lower unemployment rate makes it more likely that he or she will obtain a job 
of higher complexity level. 

The total months worked by participants over the three years following 
completion of training are a function of sex, educational level, age, and type 
of program (Figure 10). Those participants who were enrolled in a work 
experience program were more likely to have worked for a longer cumulative 
time. Also, acting significantly on this important career outcome are the 
effects of educational level (participants with a higher educational level 
were likely to have worked for more months), age (older participants worked 
more) and sex (males worked more mc.»chs). Salary (hourly wage) is an 
employment outcome effected significantly by program type, race, and sex, the 
work experience program again resulting in a more favorable outcome (i.e.*, 
higher wage). Race is also seen to have a significant effect on Wage. But, 
unlike the results for the total sample, wherein Whites tended to earn more,' 
it is minority group members who now show up as higher wage earners for this 
participant sample when controlling for program type and duration (Figure 11). 
Along with this effect, sex assumes a significant role. Female participants 
tended to earn less than males (this difference is similar in magnitude to the 
effect found for the total participant/control sample in Section A). 

The Training/Education outcome also shows a significant main program type 
effect. A significant interaction effect with program type and duration 
(Figure 12) was also found. The aain effect indicates that participants who 
had been in programs of longer duration were more likely to go on to more 
training and education; while the interpretation of the interaction effect is 
that there is a likelihood for those from longer duration skill programs to 
obtain more training/education than those from shorter duration skill 
programs. Additional effects on this outcome a"e also seen for age, reading 
level, and unemployment rate. They show more time spent in post-program 
training and education for participants who are younger, have higher reading 
levels and reside in areas with lower youth unemployment rates. 
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Figure 12 

Effects of Background, Unemployment Rate, and Program Characteristics 
on Total Months of Training/Education by Participants 



Race 

Sex 

Educ. Level 
Age 

Econ. Status 
Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate" 
Program Type 
Program Duration 



.08 
~ .01 " 
" .02 " 
"-. 28*' 
" .03 " 
' . 12*" 
"-. 15*' 
"-.06 " 
' .23*' 



R = .45* 



Total Months 
Over 3-year 
Period Spent 
in Training 
and/or 
Educational 
Programs 



For the "all-encompassing" outcome of Total Months of Work and/or 
Training/Education (Figure 13), the major influences occur for educational 
level and reading level (both positively associated with outcome), and program 
duration (positive effects for longer programs). Regional youth unemployment 
rate had a significant negative effect on time spent in work and educational 
activities. 



Figure 13 



Effects of Background, Unemployment Rate, and Program Characteristics 
on Total Months of Work and/or Training by Participants 



Race 

Sex 

Educ • Level 

Age 

Econ. Status 
Reading Level 
Youth Unemp. Rate 

Program Type 

Program Duration 



.06 
"-.07 ' 
~ . 17*" 
'-.09 ' 
"-.02 ' 
" .14*" 
-.15*" 

* '° 5 " 
" .13*" 



7 * 



Total Months 
Work and/or 
Training 



The outcome of "months of no career-oriented activity" (doing "nothing") 
showed no significant effects in the multiple regression analysis for any of 
the background or program process variables. Therefore, no figure showing its 
multiple regression weights is presented. 

It can be noted that multiple R's obtained are significant for all 
outcomes, with the highest level occurring for Total Time in Training and 
Education (R = .46). 
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c * Commonality Analyses of the Relative Effects of Background and Job Search 
on Career-Related Outcomes ~° ~ — " 

The intent of these analyses is to determine the relative unique effects 
in terms of variance added, of the background, education, program 
participation and environmental factors on job search and all of those, in 
turn, on each of a number of work and education outcomes. The multiple 
regression analyses of the previous section looked at effects of individual 
variables on a single outcome for one set of variables at a time* In these 
commonality analyses, (Pedhazur, 1982), variables based on rational groupings 
are treated as separate constructs, or "blocks" of explanatory variables, for 
the purpose of estimating their contribution to the standardized variance in 
the outcomes. Like path analysis, communality analysis also permits the use 
of intermediate variables as outcomes (in this study the Job Search 
construct), that can be acted upon by independent constructs, while, at the 
same time, serving as an explanatory variable that acts upon other outcomes. 
That is, one can partition the standardized variance of each dependent 
variable, whether intermediate or final, into: (1) the unique contributions 
of each explanatory block (2) an unexplained common part due to correlations 
between blocks and (3) the criterion variance that is unpredictable 
(i.e., 1 - R Z ). 

Commonality analysis is not a path analysis, but in a limited sense the 
comparison of the relative size of the unique variance contribution to 
dependent variables is analogous to comparing direct effects of standardized 
path coefficients, although on a different scale. Commonality analysis 
attempts to partition the standardized variance in the dependent variable, 
whereas direct effects in path analysis partition the observed correlation 
between an explanatory and dependent variable into that part that is uniquely 
due to the explanatory variable and that part that is spurious. Lastly, 
commonality analysis does not allow for direct computation of indirect 
effects, while path analysis cannot deal with blocks of variables. 

The general model and the variables that define each construct, as well 
as the equations used to obtain the desired values of incremental variances, 
are shown in Figure 14. 

In Figures 15 through 19, the values that represent the percent of 
dependent variable standardized variance that can be explained by the 
res ective blocks are entered for each of the 5 models. As an indication of 
the extent to which each of the education and employment outcomes are 
predictable from the variables used in the model, the multiple R reflecting 
the total effect is presented at the lower right of each figure. 
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Figure 14 

General Model for Communality Analysis of Relative Effects 
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The career-related dependent variables are Total Number of Months Worked, 
Total Number of Months Spent in Training/Education, Salary on Current or Most 
Recent Job, Job Complexity Level and Activity Status (currently working vs. 
not working if not currently in education/ training) . The block representing 
these dependent variables is designated as Y in the model. The blocks of 
independent variables are designated as constructs of Background (identified 
as Xj), containing variables of Race, Sex, Age and Economic Status; Education 
(X 2 ), comprised of Educational Level and Reading Level; Program Participation 
(X~), defined by Participant-Control Group Status; and Environment (X^), 
defined by the Regional Youth Unemployment Rate, Each of. these variables that 
make up the constructs are defined and scored as previously indicated in the 
section on the Regression Analyses, Rounding out the constructs used in the 
models is the intermediate variable of Job Search (Y 2 , whether the individual 
found a job on his/her own by going directly to the employer or used some 
other source). The dichotomous form of the variable was chosen because of 
methodological problems in any attempt to construct a dependent variable for 
relational analyses from the multiple categories of job search techniques 
available.* However, attempts to incorporate each search method as a separate 
independent variable had been undertaken as part of th» multiple regression 
analyses. The effects produced indicated only unat, 1 hose who performed more 
poorly (in the various job-related outcomes) were the ones who resorted to 
more job search techniques in order to find employment — i.e., they had a more 
difficult time in obtaining employment . * Thus, interpretations of the possible 
role of specific search techniques depend primarily on results discussed in 
the earlier section on Descriptive Analyses. 

The results in terms of relative effects for each of the career and 
education outcomes are as follows: 

Number of Months Worked — As shown in Figure 15, the major influence on 
months of employment is the individual's educational level and reading 
ability. (The value of .058 indicates that 6% of the variance in the outcome 
can be explained by this construct.) From the regression analyses of the 
previous results section, it had been shown that both variables that make up 
the education construct had a significant positive relationship to the months 
worked outcome. 

Other significant direct influences seen, in order of their importance, 
are: (1) the Youth Unemployment Rate (.020) — the lower the rate faced by the 
youthful job seekers the more time they spent employed; (2) Background 
characteristics (.014) — Sex serving as the primary influence within this block 
of variables, with males tending to be the ones who work more, as had been 
shown in the regression analysis; (3) Program Participation (.011) — the 
benefit of an individual's having been in an employment training program being 
shown in total months of employment achieved over the subsequent 3-year 
period. This employment outcome is particularly relevant in demonstrating 
program effectiveness, since it represents the primary goal that those youth 
training programs were designed to achieve. 



*As many as 10 categories of job search sources appear in the followup 
questionnaire. 

So 



Figure 15 

Coramunality Analysis of Relative Effects on Total Months Worked as Outcome 
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There is no significant effect realized for Job Search (finding, a job on 
one's own by going directly to an employer vs. using other sources) on the 
number of months worked as outcome. With the other independent variables 
controlled for, any effect that might be attributable to Job Search method is 
lost, possibly as a result of confounding by background (demographic) 
characterises (unique variance - .008; p < .01). This result can be 
attributable largely to Race since, as was seen in the descriptive analysis, 
''fhites are more likely to go directly to the employer in seeking jobs than are 
toembers of the minority groups (especially Black youth). Whites are also 
found to be more likely to obtain employment than Blacks. 

Number of Months in Training/Education — This model (Figure 16) shows the 
strongest single direct effect of any independent construct, that is the 
effect of background characteristics on the number of months spent in training 
and/or education over the 3-year followup (.147). This variance contribution 
is attributable almost entirely to the overwhelming effect of age, since 
younger individuals were more likely to go on to more training and education. 
The only other significant effect is found for the educational construct with 
both initial educational and reading levels being positively and significantly 
associated with the training/education outcome. 

Salary Level — Wages are affected most by the Background variables (.024) 
as can be seen in Figure 17. This result is attributable primarily to rhe 
significant contributions of Race and Sex (Whites and males tended to earn 
mo:e). A lesser contribution, just barely reaching significance, is the 
effect of the regional youth unemployment rate (.006). When all other 
dependent variables in the system are controlled for, there is a slight 
tendency for those in areas of lower youth unemployment to earn more in the 
current or most recent job they held. Salary had been shown in the decriptiVe 
aua'yses to be higher for those who found jobs on their own (i.e., went 
directly to employer rather than other sources). But, as in the other models, 
any effects are reduced when Background is accounted for. 

Jol : Complexity Level — This model (Figure 18) produces a pattern that 
differs from the previous model, using Salary Level as outcome, in only one 
major respect. This is the significant effect shown for the Education 
construct (.033). The presence of this effect here, in contrast to its lack 
for Salary Level as outcome, could be attributed primariliy to the fact that 
higher salaries are often obtained in blue collar jobs which have lower 
complexity ranking.* Higher levels of job complexity are car more likely to 
be a di-ect function of education and academic abilities than was salary. 



*The zero-order r between Wa^e and Complexity Level, in this sample of highly 
restricted range on both variables, is only .08. 
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Figure 16 

Communality Analysis of Relative Effects on Total Months of Training/Education 
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Figure 17 

Communality Analysis of Relative Effects on Salary 
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Figure 18 

Coramunality Analysis of Relative Effects on Job Complexity Level 
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The significant effect of the Background construct (.007) helps to reinforce 
this interpretation, since it obtains its influence on the outcome primarily 
from the fact that it is women who tend to enter jobs of higher complexity 
level (primarily white collar jobs) rather than the higher paying blue collar 
ones • 

Activity Status — This remaining career-oriented outcome is highly similar 
in its pattern of relative effects to that obtained in the model with Job 
Complexity Level as outcome (see Figure 19). Thus, whether or not the 
individual was engaged in full-time employment at 3-year followup, was 
explainable primarily by the Education (.039) and Background (.035) 
constructs. Educational and reading level both have positive relationships to 
Working. Also, showing lesser, but significant, effect is the Environment 
construct (.015). The only difference between this and the Job Complexity 
model is that Age (rather than Sex) is the dominant demographic variable 
serving to create the. Background effect on the outcome—with the younger 
individuals more likely to be working at the time of 3-year followup. 

Overall, among the 5 models considered, it is apparent that significant 
effects appearing most consistently stemmed from the Background construct, 
(significant effects on outcome appear for all 5 models). Sex, Race and Age, 
within that block of variables, were seen to play differing roles in 
influencing particular outcomes. 

Relative effects of Education/Academic ability, across 4 of the models, 
were next in the dominance of their presence and levels of variance accounted 
for, having a significant effect on all but the Salary outcome. Regional 
Youth Unemployment Rate faced by the individual (Environment construct) also 
had significant effects on 4 of the 5 career-related outcomes — lacking an 
influence only on the Training/Education outcome. This is a logical result, 
confirming the common sense assumption of the effect of the local unemployment 
rate on the individual's opportunity to establish a career pattern. It points 
up the need to account for local unemployment in any research involving the 
assessment of outcomes for employment programs. All multiple R's for the 
models are significant and it is evident that months of Education/Training and 
total months worked are the most predictable outcomes from the variable, 
incorporated (R's of .41 and .32 respectively); while salary is the least 
predictable outcome (R ■ .18). 

The Job Search approach taken by the individual, in contrast to the 
explanatory effects of the previously mentioned variables, is found to have no 
significant direct influence on the Employment or Training outcomes when other 
variables in the model are controlled for (particularly Background character- 
istics). Nor, do the Education, Background or Environment constructs act 
through this dichotomous variable (as mediator) to effect outcome. Addi- 
tionally, it can be pointed out that Job Search was not significantly 
predictable as intermediate outcome in these models. /: multiple R of only .14 
is found for the combined contribution of the Environment, Background, 
Education and Program Participation blocks on the Job Search variable. 



Figure 19 

Coramunality Analysis of Relative Effects on Activity Status 
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Since Background was found to decrease the direct effects of Job Search 
on outcome (primarily through race), the need could be inferred for some sort 
of referral system designed to assist minority youth in job search 
efforts — particularly under conditions of possible employer discrimination. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This study of 775 disadvantaged youths, who were followed up after a 
three year period, showed several significant differences between youth 
employment training program participants and comparable nonparticipant control 
subjects. 

o Individuals who participated in the youth employment training programs 
achieved more months of paid employment during the 35 month follow-up 
period than the comparable individuals who did not take part in these 
programs. The participants averaged 19.74 months of full-time (or 
full-time equivalent) employment; the controls averaged 15.99 months 
of employment • 

o More participants than controls reported that they were satisfied with 
their current or most recent job; 82.6 percent of the participants, 
compared to 76.7 of the controls, indicated that they were satisfied or 
highly satisfied with their job. 

o Youth employment training program participants also obtained more 
months of education or job training during the follow-up period than 
did the controls. Participants averaged 19.98 months of education/ 
training during this 36 month period; controls averaged 19.79 months. 

These three significant participant-control differences are independent of the 
effects of background factors (age, sex, race/ethnicity), prior educational 
achievement (grade level and reading ability at the beginning of the follow-up 
periods), and local youth unemployment rates. 

In addition, youth employment program participants exceeded the controls 
on a number of other outcomes, but these differences do not remain significant 
after controlling for background, prior educational achievement, and local 
youth unemployment rates. Differences favoring the participants are: 

o They worked at some time during the follow-up period. Partaicipants 
were less likely to report that they had never found employment during 
the 36 month period than were ymtrols (6.0% vs. 11.5%). 

o They had more continuous iavolvement in work, or other productive 
activity. Participants were less likely to have had intervals when 
they were not working, in school or training, or in the military than 
were controls (28.9% vs. 21.9%). 

o They held jobs of higher complexity. Among individuals employed at the 
time of the follow-up, participants held jobs of greater complexity 
than did controls (2.6 vs. 2. A). 

o They earned higher hourly wages. Currently employed participants 
received more money than did nonparticipants ($4.49 vs. $4.33). 
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o They were more likely to find work through own efforts rather than 
through the intervention of others. Participants were more likely to 
have found a job by applying directly to an employer or by responding 
to help wanted ads than were participants (38.9% vs. 28.5%). 

Characteristics of the youth employment training programs had a signifi- 
cant relationship to several participant outcomes. 

o Program emphasis on work experience resulted in more months of paid 
employment than did emphasis on career development. 

o Program emphasis on work experience resulted in higher average hourly 
wages across the entire 36 month period than did emphasis on career 
development ($3.80 vs. $3.56). 

o Program emphasis on career development led to more months of additional 
education or job training than did /phasis on work experience (21.07 
vs. 14.46). 

These significant program emphasis differences are independent of differences 
in participant background and prior educational achievement, as well as 
independent of local youth unemployment rates. 

Program effectiveness, as measured by participant-control differences in 
the number of months of employment, was greater for Blacks than for Whites or 
Hispanics; effectiveness was also greater for females than f ? males. 
However, the total number of months of employment is lower for Blacks than for 
Whites and Hispanics, and lower for females than for males In short, the 
youth employment training programs reduced, but could not overcome, the 
existing racial/ethnic and sex differences in youth unemployment rates. 

The primary reason for the male-female differences in youth employment is 
the relatively high proportion of young women leaving the work force for 
reasons related to childbearing. , Half of the young women in this study 
reported that they did not seek work at seme time during the follow-up period 
because of pregnancy, child care, illness, or family responsibilities. The 
racial/ethnic differences in youth employment appear to be related to the 
highly significant interaction between race/ethnicity and local youth unemploy- 
ment rates. The mean youth unemployment rate encountered by White youths in 
this study was 22.8 percent but the Black youths faced a labor market with a 
youth unemployment rate of 47.7 percent. 

The greater effectiveness of the youth employment training programs for 
minority participants is also dramatically demonstrated in the hourly wage 
portion of the regression analysis. Race/ethnicity is significantly and 
negatively related to wage for the combined participant and control analysis, 
indicating that minority youths receive lower wages than White youths. 
However, in the participant only analysis this relationship is significant and 
positive , demonstrating that minority participants achieved higher hourly 
wages than White participants. 
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Factors that influenced work and educational outcomes for the total 
sample were considered on the basis of their relative effects: Background 
(age, sex, and race/ethnicity) affected alloutcomes, although differentially 
depending upon the nature of the outcome. For example, work-related outcomes 
were most strongly effected by the sex of the subjects, whereas educational 
outcomes were generally more influenced by age. Prior education also showed 
strong direct influence on job outcomes. The higher the initial grade level 
and reading ability, the more success achieved in work. Local youth unemploy- 
ment rates also showed a consistent but lesser influence on employment 
outcomes, indicating that, the poorer the local job market encountered by a 
youthful job seeker the lower were the chances for employment and job success 

Strengths and Weaknesses 

From a methodological point of view, this study has both strengths and 
weaknesses. The major weakness is lack of adequate information about the 
program content and instruction processes in the youth employment training 
program. Each youth employment training program participating in this study 
was asked to complete a "Project Information Questionnaire." The question- 
naire included information on program duration, services provided, linkages t 
other groups, staffing, and costs. However, these questionnaires were 
available for only 55 percent of the programs represented in this follow-up 
study. Inspection of the available questionnaires revealed another problem — 
number of internal inconsistencies in the descriptions of program emphasis. 
Finally, there was some evidence available from site visits which suggested 
that, although the program operators completed these questionnaires in a 
manner indicating that they were providing exemplary models of the program fo 
which they had been funded, observed program emphasis and content varied 
considerably. Hence the program emphasis information is weak. Nevertheless 
there is clear evidence for the superiority of the work experience program 
model; moreover this evidence replicates what has been found in earlier 
studies. A second weakness centers around an inability to separate exemplary 
youth employment training programs from those of lesser quality. Thus, the 
findings may be considerably diluted by the inclusion of individuals from low 
quality programs. 

Ideally, a study of youth employment training programs should involve a 
visit to each site in order to collect process data on the basis of 
observations and to make some preliminary judgments about program quality. 
Such a research model would, of course, be costly. However, without it there 
is less possibility of producing a body of knowledge that will enable policy 
makers, program designers, and program providers to make wise choices and to 
have more effective programs. 

The major strength of this study lies in its multivariate analtyic 
approach. Most evaluations of youth employment training programs have simply 
compared the participants with other group of questionable comparability or 
merely assess changes in the participant group over time. The extent (or 
lack) of participant-control differences is usually the determining element ii 
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evaluating program effectiveness. Simplistic comparisons often fail to 
control for any preexisting differences in background and/or education between 
the participant and control groups. As this study has shown, these 
differences, which represent long-term differences in individual experience, 
have (and should be expected to have) greater impact on most economic outcomes 
than does a relatively brief experience in a youth employment training 
program. If studies of youth employment training programs do not use multi- 
variate analysis to control for differences in background, it is imperative 
that the participants and controls be matched by age, sex, race/ethnicity, 
economic background, amount of previous education, and achievement in their 
educational experience. 

Another associated strength of this study lies in the inclusion of local 
youth unemployment rates in our model and in their inclusion in the multi- 
variate analysis of outcomes. The omission of unemployment information in 
most other studies of youth employment training programs is not surprising. 
First, because such information is difficult to obtain and, secondly, because 
the use of this type of data is outside of the experience of most educational 
program evaluators. However, as this study shows, comparisons of the 
effectivness of local youth employment training programs cannot be 
appropriately determined if local economic conditions are not known and 
controlled for. 



Implications for Educational Policy and Practice 

The results of this project indicate that the decision to invest in 
sponsorship of a youth employment program can be expected to have a direct 
payoff in reduced youth unemployment. If resources are limited, providing 
youth employment program services to minorities and females will produce the 
greatest difference in employment outcomes. These programs will not entirely 
remove the differences in employment outcomes determined by background factors 
such as race and sex. When designing youth employment programs, components 
that include work experience or on-the-job training are especially desirable 
and can be expected to produce more months of participant employment and 
higher wages than classroom programs which emphasize career, development, by 
providing vocational exploration and job information. This latter type of 
program, however, can be expected to have a significant impact on individuals' 
decisions to obtain additional education or job training. 

The choice of youth employment program design should differ according to 
the target populations and the desired outcome(s). The evidence clearly 
indicates that programs directed toward out-of-school youth need to focus on 
providing work dxperience and that those which do so will be effective in 
enhancing youth employment. Although the evidence for their effectiveness is 
less clear, it is suggested that programs directed toward in-school youth' 
should probably focus on providing occupational exploration and information 
for career development; such programs appear more able to encourage youths to 
remain in school and to obtain additional education or training than do work 
experience programs. 
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It is also clear that, despite their effectiveness, comparatively brief 
youth employment programs cannot overcome the much stronger, long-term effects 
of background education and environment. It is clear that programs which 
encourage and enable youths to remain in school, to obtain additional 
education and to develop good reading skills will have an even greater impact 
on reducing youth unemployment rates. Therefore, programs directed toward 
reducing unemployment among low income youths should provide a component which 
assesses and, if necessary, remedies reading skills. All programs should also 
stress the value of obtaining the high school diploma or, for out of school 
youths , a GED. 

In selecting occupational areas for youth employment training programs 
with a work experience focus, there are four job families which appear especi- 
ally promising, based on the frequency with which they provide employment for 
youths. These are: (1) office and clerical occupations, (2) food service 
occupations, (3) health care occupations, and (A) sales occupations. Coopera- 
tive work and study programs appear to be a possibility in each of these 
areas. For example, a program for future office and clerical workers could 
provide classroom training in typing or word processing, the use of other 
office machines, filing, bookkeeping, etc., and could provide work experience 
in local business offices. Other occupations which have been shown to be 
major potential employers of youths could also be explored for local programs. 
These include: (1) lawn care services, (2) package delivery services, and (3) 
hospitality services (in hotels and motels). 

Cooperative programs combining work experience with related classroom 
study appear to be a better choice than on-the-job training without a 
classroom component because of the importance of providing all youths with 
good reading skills and with a high school diploma or its equivalent. Coopera- 
tive programs can provide both the kind of "hands-on," "real world" learning 
that seems more meaningful to many youths than most classroom instruction 
while, at the same time, ensuring competency in the basic skills. 

Because of the importance of educational credentials in our society, all 
youth employment training programs should work toward enabling their partici- 
pants to obtain a high school diploma or its equivalent. In addition, to 
providing preparation for tests for the GED, youth employment training 
programs should also provide for experienced-based high school diplomas if 
they are available, or could be made available, in their state. 

Future research in this area must strive for adequate and appropriate 
evaluation designs and methodologies. These are necessary if policy makers 
are to make accurate decisions about the effectiveness of youth employment 
training programs. The most common evaluation problems in this type of 
research are: 

o Failure to match participants and control groups on such critical 

factors as age, race/ethnicity, sex, economic status, prior education, 
and educational achievement. 
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o Failure to use statistical techniques to adjust for pre-existing 
differences in background and/or educational factors. 

When studies compare program effectiveness across several different communi- 
ties or states, it is also important that evaluators take into account 
differences in local economic conditions, most especially differences in local 
youth unemployment rates. 
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Appendix A 
List of Explanatory Variables 



Individual Variables 

1. R*ce 

2. Sex 

3. Educ. Level 

4. Age 

5. Economic Status 

6. Program Status 

7. Reading Level 

8. Vocational Attitudes (Posttest) 

9. Self Esteem (Posttest) 

Labor Market Variable 

10. Regional Youth Unemployment Rate 

Pr ogram Process Variables 

11. Training Program Type 

12. Proqram Duration 



White - 1; Minority (Black or 
Hispanic) = 2 

(Male = 1; Female = 2) 

9th grade or less to 
12th grade plus 

15 yrs. or younger to 
20 or older 

4 levels (1 Lo to 4 Hi) 

Control = 1; Participant = 2 

STEP Reading; # right 

Posttest scale score 

Posttest scaJe score 



Career Dev. = 0; Skills = 1 

Less than 250 hrs. vs. 
Greater than 250 hrs. 
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Derivation of Regional Youth Unemployment Rate 
by Ethnic Group 

R egional Youth Unemployment 

Data for the White, Black and Hispanic subgroups are not only known to 
vary widely bat are extremely difficult to obtain (if available at all) from 
published government documentation for any desired time periods. The time 
period considered most appropriate for present study purposes was taken as 
calendar year 1982, the year during which the followup questionnaire data were 
obtained and during which the highest youth unemployment rates' in U.S. history 
were experienced. 

An annualized youth unemployment rate by race, for that year, was 
obtained using as basic information the data found in the Geographic Profile 
or Employment and Unemployment, 1982 (U.S. Department of Labor, 1983). That 
document provides youth unemployment rates, with some degree of racial 
categorization, by states and by a number of major metropolitan areas 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas or SSMA f s). Since the rates are 
based on the Current Population Survey (CPS) sample of 60,000 households, it 
is not feasible to obtain sufficiently reliable subsamples (i.e., of 
sufficient size and of sufficiently small sampling error) to provide youth 
unemployment rates in most smaller cities especially where proportionally few 
Black or Hispanic youth may reside. Thus, where rates were not provided 
directly for youth by racial subgroup (as they are for a number ot SSMA's) 
they had to be derived from the best available statewide data. 
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It can be noted that the followup sample of respondents represented in 
the present study were fron 163 cities and towns in 38 states (although a 
number of the smaller towns were suburbs of metropolitan areas). The Black 
and Hispanic youth unemployment rate for Troy, Alabama, as an example, is 
simply not directly obtainable from the CPS for 1982. As a result such rates 
had to be imputed from the nexi largest area for which youth unemployment 
rates are available (i.e., the statewide rate). 

This was accomplished, using the ratio of the statewide total White youth 
unemployment rate to the White adult unemployment rate along with the total 
statewide .Black adult unemployment rate in order to solve for the Black youth 
unemployment rate.* That is, 



White Youth 
Unemp. Rate . 



White Adult Black Adult 
Unemp. Rate Unemp. Rate 

In the relatively small number of instances where there were no local 
unemployment rate data for Hispanics in the desired city (e.g., Troy) or the 
state (e.g., Alabama), the best available estimate, based on national data was 
that the Hispanic youth unemployment rate falls about midway between the White 
and Black youth unemployment rates. 



* The proportions of youth to adult unemployment rate were similar, 
nationally, for the two ethnic groups in 1982 (i.e., 2.3 for Whites and 2.5 
for Blacks) so that the solution used here can be considered a reasonable 
estimate. 
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o Vocational Attitude Scale— »1j derived fror the Career Maturity 

Inventory developed by John C rites (1978) .* _ 

The measure contains 30 verbal items found In a longer 
75-ltem Attitude Scale (Couneellng Form B-l) that are ecorable 
as 3 tenrltea subscales. Those scales are designated as 
"Decisiveness" In Career Decision Making (COM), Involvement" 
In CDM and "Independence" In CDM* The respondent Indicates 
his or her agreement or disagreement with each of 30 statements 
about vocational careers and employment* 

Reliability of the measure as Internal consistency Is 
reported to range from #72 to #77 for students in grades 10 f 
11 and 12, while test-re test reliability (i.e., stability) of 
the scale over a one year Interval was found to be .71. 
Validity based on various forms of criterion performance 
Involving vocational aspiration . vocational choice and 
vocational maturity (l*e«, relationships between the Attitude 
Scale scores and scores those criterion measures), resulted 
In correlations ranging from the mid «20 v s co the high «30's» 

o Job Knowledge Teat (Educational Testing Service, 1978)**— Is « 
33-item scale containing pictorial and verbal material dealing 
with various Job qualifications, requirements and tasks. The 
Items, In multiple choice format, require the respondent to 
indicate the correct response to questions about the specific 
occupations depicted* 



* Crites, J. 0. (1978). Attitude Scale: The Career Maturity 
Inventory. Form B-l. Monterey, CA: Cooperative Test Bureau/ 
McGraw-Hill. 

* Educational Testing Service. (1978). Program for Assessing 
Youth Employment Skills (PAYES). New York: Cambridge Books. 
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estlmatea have baas found to avarage .73 for CETA aod vocational 
« 27 ^ 0b teat it found to bo atatiaJcaliv 

^r^'cSt.^' ? \ mnia8 pr ° 8r - -s-sss y 

outeowt u crtt.rl* < r 'i la rt. aid to high .20'.) .. u.n 
.20 • for ceimMler ratlag. u . crle.rioo ud 4 kith of 32 

•1* aonth* aft.r NYC protraa coapl.tloo (r - .22). 

boood on tho mm Mt of data obtainad for davoloonait IL 

Ho.™ 0 " een, •• " e»-Pl«lo. of J TO 

M?L*JZS t V n 7o " ti ™ 1 «" Attituo..- (r - 

«<m.«or. (r - .3*). oth.r wlidttlw for v»rlou. -roiru 

acal. «# L.?!/ I Ml • t * t «"™ta ara baaad on a 4-point 



Educational Testing Service. (1978). Program for Assessing 
Youth Employment Skills (PAYES) . New York: Cambridge Book!. 

SJSljJ' Dc" 7 n^ l h& n,ea8uranent of work-relevant attitudes, 
wastiington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor. 
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o Job Holding Skills (Educational Testing Service, 1978)*-deala 
with respondent awareness of appropriate on-the-job behaviors 
in settings that depict Interaction with supervisors and 
co-workers. This 11-item scale, containing pictorial and 
verbal material, requires the trainee to indicate which one 
of three alternatives best define what his or her response 
would be in the situation described. (Response alternatives 
have been scaled to represent "most" to "least" acceptable 
behaviors for maintaining employment.) 

Evidence for the suitability of the measure is based on 
longitudinal samples of trainees from NYC and OIC programs , 
from which item and scale characteristics were determined, 
and is derived from the same data sat used for the other 
three ETS measures of the SAB. 

Reliability of the measure (as internal consistency) 
was found to be In the low .70' s for NYC samples, while 
samples of CETA and vocational high school students yielded 
reliabilities of approximately .60. Predictive validity has 
been found, for youth-work training program samples, to 
range aa high ma the mid .30' a for criteria of training 
program adjuetment, work site supervisor and guidance 
counselor proficiency ratings; with an r of .29 for a 
criterion measure of overall social and vocational adjustment 
following completion of training. 

» 

o Job Seeking Skills Test (Educational Tenting Service, 
1978)*-li e 17-ltem measure of Job search capability that 
•ample* some of the ekllli needed to Initiate an employment 
March, Interpret Information about prospective Jobs (In 
newspaper want ads) and understand the Information require* 
ments for filling out a Job application. Items in a multiple- 
choice format require selection of the one correct response 
to each question* 

Reliability of the measure as internal consistency has 
been found to range from the mid #60 9 s to the low *70's for 
study samples from NYC and CETA programs; while its predictive 
validity has been found to be relatively satisfactory over a 
number of important post program criteria* For example, it 
yields significant relationships to post-training employment 
of r • .36 for an NYC sample and r • #21 for an OIC sample. 
It has also yielded validity coefficients in the mid .30' a 
with criteria of program counselor and work site supervisor 
proficiency ratings as well as r 9 s In the .20's when used 
predlctively with criteria of training program adjustment, 
and job success and satisfaction following training. 



* Educational Testing Service. (1978). Program for Assessing 
Youth Employment Skills (PaYES) . New York: Cambridge Books. 
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0 Sex Stereotyping of Adult Occupations Scale— developed 

by u G *f Tett » Eia Md Trem * ln « C1977)* and used with elementary 
school children from 1st- to 3th-grade. This relatively 
short (21-ltea) verbal scale presents Job titles along with 
* one sentence description of each Job and requires the 

respondent to lndicare: "Who should be a " " (j 0 b 

title as given). A five-point response scale ranges from 
"Only Women" to "Only Man - . 

The 21 itiims are categorized and scorable under three 
gender designated groups of ■mala", "female" and "neutral " 
Jobs, with seven Jobs (items) assigned to each of those 
three categories. Although previously applied only co 
grade school students, tha measure, based on its format and 
content, was considered the most readily adaptable one for 

.Ttf^T ,klll » •conomically disadvantaged (i.e., CETA 
qualified) youth. 

Tha SSAO scale based on research by Garrett, Ein, and 
( * ,hown "Utilities ranging from .85 to 
•90 for samples of school children, and has shown similar 
reliabilities (generally about .90) for a TEDPA sample 
enrolled in a Youth Carear Development Program. 

o The Individual Participant Profile 

This document is usad to record information for 49 
items dealing with tha participant's characteristics. Tha 
first 29 of thesa Items are largaly demographic and cover 
such Information as tha individual's age, sax and race aa 
vail as economic, educational and labor force statua— all at 
tlma of entry into tha youth program* (These first 29 items 
are also applicable to control group sample members for 
those TEDPA studies using a control group in their evaluation 
design.) The remaining 20 items are designated as tha 
"Program Status" items which indicate tha status of the 
participant at tha time of program completion or termination. 
Thesa include such information as entry and termination 
dates, total hours spent participating in tha program, 
whether or not tha program provided tha participant with 
academic credit sad spacific forma of termination status 
under "positive" sad "non-positlva" categories. A set of 
definitions which accompanies tha IP? form defines each item 
In detail and how it is to be completed by tha youth program 
project personnel from their project records. 



* Garrett, C. S., Ein, P. L. , & Tremaine, L. (1977). The development 
of gender stereotyping of adult occupations in elementary school 
children. Child Development . 48, 507-512. 
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Although the items of the IPP cannot , generally, be 
considered as performance outcome (criterion) variables, 
some few of the items in the Profile are obviously usable in 
that way. For example, there are items dealing with employ- 
ment status which, to some extent, duplicate forma of 
outcome information found in the Program Completion Survey. 
These and several other IPP items can serve as a limited 
check on the reliability of the data obtained in the survey 
by contrasting program—provided IPP Information with 
participant -provided Survey information. 

o The STEP Reading Scale 

This status measure was compiled specifically for 
purposes of YEDPA evaluation studies. It id intended to 
fill the need for a very short (10 to 15 minute) easily 
administered measure of reading skill that would also cover 
a fairly wide range of the reading levels likely to be found 
in the YEDPA enrollee population (i.e., and estimated range 
from 4th to 9th grade reading level). 

None of the conventional (published) measures of 
reading ability would appear to meet these particular 
requirements since they are usually lengthy, require different 
forma of the measure for widely differing ability levels and 
are Intended either to define the student)! 1 reading grade 
level, with some precision, or Identify specific skill 
deficiencies for diagnostic purposes. 

The sole application of the score from this 20-item 
reading comprehension measure is to serve aa a contral 
variable for analytical uses in subgrop equating on verbal 
("academic*) skill level. The 20 items chosen for this 
short reading measure were selected from the STEP Locator 
teeta (ETS, 1979) covering 4th- to 9th grade reading levels. 
Those locator tests are short reading comprehension measures 
used as preliminary (quick-screening) devices for deciding 
which level of the complete STEP Achievement tests is 
suitable for administration to a particular student. 
Appropriate item and total scale analyses were undertaken by 
the publisher, during the development of the measures, to 
assure the accuracy of the items for reading grade level 
identification. However, verification of the suitability of 
thle 20-item compilation derived for purposes of YEDPA 
evaluation, can moat readily be determined by the level of 
relationship between its scores and scores on some widely 
used (published) reading meaeure(s). If a high degree of 
positive relationship Is found, this 20-item wide-range 
reading scale can be considered applicable for lte purpose 
in the SAS. Such data are expected to be available from at 
least one sample of YEDPA participants during the course of 
the evaluation data collection. 
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Appendix D 
Program Designations and Site Locations 



Programs and Sponsors 



Si tes 



Youth Career Development Program (YCD) , 
U.S. Employment Service 



YCD, Urban League 



YCD, SER 

YCD, La Razz 

YCD, Women's Bureau 



YCD, NCNW 



YCD, R&TP 



HOPE, Summer Program 

Public vs. Private Sector Jobs, 
St. Louis University 

Summer Lareer, OIC 



Jobs for Delaware Graduated 



Rome, GA 
Jersey City, NJ 
Yakima, WA 
Kansas City, MO 

Cambridge, MA 
Englewood, NJ 
Winston-Salem, NC 
New Orleans, LA 
St. Louis, MO 

Miami, FL 

Houston, TX 

Atlanta, GA 
Mason City, IA 
Dallas, TX 
Portland, OR 

Charleston, SC 
San Bernadino, CA 
Bronx, NY 

Buffalo, NY 
Evansville, !N 
Greensboro, NC 

Oakland, CA 

Philadelphia, PA 
Portland, OR 

Grand Rapids, MI 
Providence, RI 
Atlanta, GA 
San Antonio, TX 
Nashington, DC 
Nashville, TN 
Philadelphia, PA 

New Castle Co., DE (2 sites) 
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Appendix D(con tinued) 
Program Designations and Site Locations 



Programs and Sponsors 



Sites 



Summer Career Exploration, Rfp 



Summer Career Exploration, SER 



Vocational Ed. Oemo Project, St. Louis NAB 



Summer Employment, ALNA 



Summer Career Exploration, HRDI 



New Youth in Apprenticeship, BAT-RI 



Bridgeport, CT 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Rochester, NY 

Youngstown, OH 

Tampa, FL 
Chicago, IL 
Hayward, CA 
San Benito, TX 
Colorado Springs, CO 
Omaha, NE 
Houston, TX 

Akron, OH 
Allen town, PA 
Atlanta, GA 
Colorado Springs, CO 
Duluth, hN 
Haverhill, m 
Helena, MT 
Kennebunkport, ME 
Lansing, MI 
Memphis, IN 
New Orleans, LA 
Omaha, NE 
San Francisco, CA 
Tacoma, WA 

Kansas City, KS 
Columbus, OH 
Santa Anna, CA 
Tualatin, OR 
Washington, DC 
New York, NY 
Cranston, RI 
Miami, FL 

Atlanta, OA 
Columbus, OH 
Kansas Ci ty , MO 
Little Rock, AR 
New York, NY 
Norfolk, VA 

Providence, RI 
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SECTION II: PERSONAL AND FAMILY BACKGROUND PAtT 



(T) SEX Of RESPONDENT : 



MALI 


1 


ttMALE 


2 



Q How do you dncntN yours**? An you 



Whflt (NOT HISPANIC), 


i 


Btacfc (NOT HISPANIC), 


2 


HJtJIflfC, 


3 


Annrton indurvAtasian Katfvt , or 


4 


Anan^adfieitMir? 


s 



0 ^HMrnWQrvxuymotKtw^rtorMf* 

(OWCU ONLY ONE) 

(CONTINUE) ^ ' 



(SKIP TOO. 9) 



Htmanttry O1Q203O4Q50607M 
HjOftSggoj Oft 10 11 12 



CoMooo 13 U IS 16 17 II ormoft 



4. DttyoucomptottaQED (Grtdi^E^a^O(p(omi)orotfw 
higft scftooi aQuwaiancy? 



Ym 


1 


No 


2 



©Art you: 



Mamtd, 




OrVOfCtd, 




Sipvtttd, 




mowod.or 




Now moniid? 




DoyouhMtnycNdrtn? 












Yn 


1 


Sk* to 0.8 


NO 


2 



7. How intfly? . 



(T) How many gaopit wdudinq yountrt mually Irvtmyour 



I SKIP TO Q, 1Q tf ONLY ONE PERSON 1 

houoahott? 



Hy Parana 


1 


Hy brotfwrs orsd MM 




Mytaaoandorw* 




wy crnartn 




Qtlw rNMt¥M 

WPP IfWfW 




OMpaooaiwftoaranoimyraiaMS ~~ 





® (SH0WCAft08)Wl*tfyo* fmitvy tmm 



Now lartod mi nvMtvy, 


2 


Currant ful-tima mtmoar of Armtd Forcas, 


Currant marnoar of NtoortaJ Guard or Actmt Atsorvts, 


3 


Vnaran.or 


4 




5 



DoyouftivaahaaJiftor 
to wort? 



pftyBcaJcondfton mat wn» your abttty 



Y« 


1 


NO 


2 



INTERVIEWER: WHO HAS PROVIDED YOU WITH THE 

tmMHmKUPTOTw$PotmiCifai*ttotspo*.) 



Youtfi MmtafC/tMrnif ID 
Otfttrratatfvfofyoutft CI 



POrant of tht yoooi Q] 
A fnand or no^noor of tnt youm SI 
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SECTION III: RECENT ACTIVITY 



Wa art intarostad m tuning rnort aooul what you hava 
and wortt our way bade 
(12) Wtw vis your mun aenvrry 4ft*;t*? Won you: 

■ " (PROLE 0HH.V0NC) 

SKIP 
TOQ. 16 



n 

T 



n 

u 



Earoaaf tnf 



Mnwn w iw nwyy, or 



13. Myou()oaiy«orii«ailte^orpraait»iM^nai 
wortiroundththouu? 



smptpcu 


yob 


1 




Na 




14 OMyourtmiK)6orbus«mth«n«MdiyMM 
lOum or on tiyofl la* waatf 


fatoaaarsff 




Yai 




SWPTOQ. if 


Ma 





vaeaaon 



Mwr|ofiooaawwaia30tt^i 



TonwiryU^lunawfJOam) 



Won't faaw 
OViar(SFfaPV) 



baan aotng. Lat a bagin wrtn your currtm actrvmta 

(if) Haw you looted for mrt auimg m« out tour warn? 





Y« 


1 


SKIP TOO. 1f 


NO 


2 



17. (SHOW GAAO QWiai havt yaa om oanng t* tatt lour *ma 
« Ana work: 

(q»CUAUTHATAPPlYl 

Ta^ar^inornoioyor, 



Wren 10 aft awateyof. 



£wM^^rf i^lk n^^M Mabk^^H 

ww^wwj www |in jmjppyrwwm pjicy. 



Chacaai wft pf watawaioynwjni ajoncy, 



waafnQnoi or 



Waoat an tor ajnawynant. 



Owtfcao dtaatnaoywant ajt. or 



SonwWngaiai7(3PfC*Y) 



20 



® Cotfd^rMtaiajn(aioo/an.oo*M 
w baMoflanMont? 



SKTPT00.20 


Ytt 


1 




NO 


2 



19. Wfcy eoMw»n yaa haw mm (a jotyanatnar pO) aaj #aan7 

(0*01 All THAT APPLY) 



AJraaayaaSalaf 



Point 10 



OwW'taanUioa 
Onar(SPKiPY) 
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SECTION IV: EMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 



{PRESENT CALENDAR TO RESPONDENT) Now I would Ilk* to know about 

your work actrvrttas. from to 

Lata Dagtn with tha jobs you had, starting with your moat racant job. 



R WORKED. CHECK 30X Q] ANOSKJPTO a 



y NEVER WORKED. 
SflTTONV, PAGES, 



20. Wftan ad you sag* Stops? 



2V WmtomttointfiW STILL WORWNGAT 
JOB CHECK CURRENT) 

22. WWimtnamootrntcpmpam/youwortUd) 
♦ortWharimaadarata? 



23. WhMlnntfofbuslrmormduftry 
(rvwtt)mtt? 

24 What tand I of wort (do/did) you typKtay do for 
Otis IfflDJOytf? 
(PROBE TITLE AND DUTIES) 



MOST RECENT JOS 



MONTH 



YEAR 



YEAR Q] CURRENT 



•M7 



COMPANY RAMI' . 
ADORES* 



BUSINESS: 



TTTU: . 



DUTIES: . 



SECOND JOB 



MONTH 



YEAR 



MONTH 



YEAR Q] CURRENT 



COMPANY NAME: 
ADDRESS 



BUSINESS: 



TITLE: 



DUTIES . 



25. (U/Wts)tf»saCETA|oo? 



20. (SHOW CARD D) How did you find out about 
Oniob: 

(READ) 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



27 How many noun ptr « 
wort on trnt |0Q? 



i (do/did) you usually 



28 Whtn you first itanad ma pO.wftaiwu your 
hourly pay Wort daductions, mcfudmg 
boftutts. opa. connntmon. ate,? 

29 wniMwwu) your nourty pay baton 
deductions (nowwnan you irft ffiti iqqP 



IF CURRENT JOB. SKIP Q. 30 AND 
GO TO NEXT JOB 



30. Wftydidyouttavstfrsioft? 



(CIRCLE AU. THAT APPLY) 



_Appfltd dtftcfly to tfnpjpyw , 



Nawspjpsf, radio, TV ad, 



Hwm qr raaSfSi, 



YOuBt program sttrt, 



Gov t (pubic) ampioyma m aaancy, 



Softool or trannfl apjancy t 



Community or church, or 



Somfwfr^^ 

(SPECiro 



HOURS PER WEEK: 



INITIAL HOURLY PAY: JL 



CURRENT OR LAST HOURLY PAY: S_ 



Tool mothif job 



find 



Dtomfladwrm pay or noun 



Oisittisflad^typsof wort 



Otttitttftowrthworttngcoftiftom 



Haafm pfoOjamflSnsss 



Ericofladlnid^ortraaHno 



ftfllhf ftsponNbMffls> 



ttd not got along with luasmon 



Omar (SPECIFY) 



m 

m 



Apptiadovacttytotmpioytr. 



Ntwtpipar, radio, TV ad. 



Fnandiof ftnovti, 



Youth prop/am mff , 



SoVt (puoUc) anpioymom agancy, 



Ptwan ampjoymant agancy , 



Scftooioftraauftoaoancy, 



Corfwnunfty or church, or 



(SPECIFY) 



HOURS PER WEEK 



IWT1AL HOURLY PAY: S. 



CURRENT OR LAST HOURLY PAY 1 t. 



Toohaootnar yob 



Saaionaiiamoofifyioonnoio 



l*dotf 



Rrad 



OmaMflad wrtn pay or noun 



Dtmtiiflod wrtft typt of wort 



_wwnn QfOOifrrywntSB 



_ Enroflad in ached or training 



Family rtiponiibAOtl_ 



Did not oat along wtn supsrvison 
orco-wortart 



Omar (SPECIFY) 



Yes 

w 



a 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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THMOJOt 



HFTH JOB 



MOUTH 



mowtw 



YEAR 



MOKTH 



MgjffH 

COMPANY NAME: , 
AD0*8& 



TTTLfc. 



MOUTH 



YEAH 



7TTU: . 



ovna 



MOHTH 

COMPANY NAME: , 
AOOTfSS. 



YEA* 



OUSMESl. 



Tim, 
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1 

T 


m 






1 


» 












m 






a 


AopktfOtoaytoornotovor. 






Nnicogor ram. TV* 






Ml IBM*. rod*. TV*, 






Nwnpipir, now. TV id. 




FmnaorratthM. 






Mfftf^iNftpj, 






M0II«l0ffftHN«. 




Yowth pfoojm otoff. 






YomH OfOffOJS ttff, 






Yotfh proofim stiff. 




won (puooci ompttymom •WCy. 






wfi ipwocj wnm&F*m* ogoncy, 






Govt (pooUc) ompio^noM oponcy. 




RftVOll ORtpfO^IOfN Ipjoncy, 






Pi¥mw mmfmmmM opopQr, 






Rf^M onptoynoftt loincy, 




School or tnMM ionof 






School of trtjpjop opownr, 






ScftooJof muthf oyflcy. 




ConvnynNy of tfiwdlt o? 






Coflvw*rofd*f«.or 






CofAMofMy or chMfcft. or 




Somvrfioji OJOJ? 
(SHOW) 


a 


m 


Ummmnmmt 

(SPEOPY) 


0 


m . 


SonM^ton o)m7 

(SWtfV) 


0 








mm 


Hnu*smt*m | n | 




mm 


hours p*n 




mtulhtiwivuv t 












mm 
























CWW or urr Houm. v « 






mm 


CURRENT OH U«T HfHtn v pav t 




mm 


current on last hourly pay < 




Took armor 106 


1 


n 


Tookmotfufiot 


1 


m 


Took IflOthff |06 


t 








SouomMirnoof i/y job ondotf 


2 




SowonoWomoormr io0 mood 


2 


[mm 






UJdoff 


3 




Ltd off 


3 








flroi 


4 




Prod 


4 


O*utisn#<jmtnpayorfiowi 






Otu*sM«tfip*offto»i 


S 




D*Mtf$fifd wm pjy or ftourt 


5 


. DtttttiflodKtftfypfofworft 






OIlntiM wtfi typo Of wort 


1 




OtunsftM with typo of work 


6 


Oiwttif^^wortunflcano^or» 






Dkutnioi wtfti worim andUm 


•T 




OtiiitiiM^tMrkiMcondmom 


7 


MOMd 

Hmtt orootoMinooi 








1 Mo«d 


8 


101001 Of HM| 


10 

n 


n 


EonAop irt nfiooj or tnMAf 


t 

10 


m m 


noun prootoivwiooi 
rwio m tow Of trojnm 


9 

10 


PM"OtQ01«0nf,»<h HJ| 

of»mofl«rt 


12 




Oil n*jMMonf, *»*por*oofi 
or co»woriofi 


11 
12 




CWfWgtto^^iuporvwofi 
oreo-wortori 


11 
12 




20 




Oiar (SHQPY) 


20 




OBlOf(SIWY) 


20 
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ERIC 
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SECTION V: SCHOOL/TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



I would lilw to know tboul your Scnool or Training Actfvffla*. from 

» lm' t ba>gin with your most want Scnocri or Training. 



IF NO SCHOOL/TRAINING. CHECK BOX CD tMD 
SKIPTQ SECTION VI, PAGE 5, 

31. WtwndidyoMbtginmttMnoolortjmi 

activ ity? 

32. Wtianott you and inta scnool or Tracing - 
activity? IW PRESENTIV IN THIS SCHOOL/ 
TRAINING ACTIVITY, CHECK CURRENT) 

33. (SHOW GARDE) In what typt of school or 



(READ) 

(ORCU ALL THAT APPLY) 



if CODE 1 1N Q. 33 CONTINUE. 
OTHERWISE SWP TOO. 35. 



34. (SHOW CAAOH What typttf OTA trartng 
program (ari/wtra) you ar. 

(READ) 

(CJRCUAUTHAT APPLY) 



35. How many hours ptr was* (do/dtf) you uuafy 
_ ittand tmt school or tmrtm^ prooram? 

36. :Do/ajd)yourtct*t any monty tor landing 
tftft school or training program? 

37 (Oo/Ad) you ncrvt po twung in tntt scftooi 
or trains program? 

31. Oo you mmk you (if Jaammcytornad) a 
usatdsMfllntftSHrttra wwg? 

39 Ooyoutfwr^youf cfancwfofotttmgifooiri 
• bttttf . tht umt . ot worsa a a rtsurt of pong 
to school or ncuving training? (As opposod to 
notfuving^aftyicfwofangwtra^j 



!F CURRENT SCHOOL OR 
TRAINING PROGRAM 60 TO NEXT 
PROGRAM. 



40. Oidyoucompiitoyoufscftooitngoftramim 
program? 

41. Arttf you HfltfHs program, did youtak* a ftt 
for which this program praparsd you? 

42. WTiynot? — 



MOST RECENT 
SCHOOLTRAINWG 

Acnvmr 



MONTH 



YEAR 



MONTH 



YEAR 0] CURRENT 



CETA trattfng program, 



RiQuayMejhstnool. 



Poa-aacor^tawaMscnoof. 



four-yfar oottcf or urjftarsmjT^ 



Soma otnar program? (SPECIFY) 



Ofrtnt^traming, 



GEO prtpOTaory. 



QaaifoomtrtiniflHofri 



CUs»roomtraming<oinJ>to^ 



Somittingjaji? (SPECIFY) 



HOURS PER wfEK: . 





£- 


1 

r 




Ytt 


1 


SWPT00.39 


NO 


2 




Y« 

NO 


T 


/ Bcttat 


1 


Sam 


2 


Worst 


3 



SECONO 
SCHOOL/TRAINING 
_ ACnVITY 



IMS 



MONTH 



YEAR 



MONTH 



YEAR CD CURRENT 



CETA trashing program. 



Ragufrny scho ol. 



Post-saowo^tri^ortitiu^scftool. 



Post>s<cono^btos<ms scho ol. 
Apprtnflcuhip program. 



Four^coflayorunivtysfly. 



_QtMhfjoo framing. 



Soma otter program? (SPECIFY) 



u _On-thtiOb training. 



Classroom traming-ftasic aoucaoon, 
QEDp 



Oaasroomtraimncioostotti, 



Qassroom trawttng^como#«^ 



Sornatning atst? (SPECIFY) 



** HOURS PER WEEK: 





vac 


1 




r 




YtS 


1 


SKIP TOO. 39 


NO 


3 




Yas 


1 


NO 


2 


B4 


mar 


1 


Samt 


2 


Worn 


3 



«Ma 
• 



$ 


Yaa 

Bo" 


+ " 


YtS 

Ho 


+ ■ 


GO TO NEXT 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Yaa 

Tib- 


1 at GO TO NEXT 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


v« 


1 u 






— ■ 

M 


ho 


I 

i as 

as 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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q 1 2 2 

ERIC 



THIRO 
SCMOOl/TVU»mQ 
ACTMTV 



MONTH 



FOURTH 

jgnvny 



M MONTH 



flfTM 
SCH00UT1UIWNG 

Acrrvrrv 



month 



YIAR 



MONTH 



VIM 



CETA WMM| PQtWi, 



Fovmpmt flaiMi or tftfMnifv 



Sum otor prapw? (SKOfV) 



Qh tfw joO trwr*^. 



«M?(SKCtfY) 



hours m mc . 



wtq gat 




MONTH 



YIAR 



RyjiMfM^ icRoot* 



m ^N"WP TttKf WWti W 
Jtf** 



OtPjwnB» wr« 



HOUWFCTWCBC , 



WTO 0.31 




M MONTH 



VIM 



ML 



fl OflU OtfWf pfDpflW? (SRCOEV) 



CP 



t«M? (SPECIFY) 



Ml NOUttrtAWa*. 







1 


TJo 


T 




Ytt 


1 




NO 


2 




V« 


1 


NO 


2 


Btmr 


1 


Sunt 


2 


Wont 
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T * 


*■ 


+ 


60 TO NEXT 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Y« 


1 « dO TO NEXT 


V« 


1 




1ST 


T TIWNiNQMOQWM 


Ho" 


T 




_ W 
n 













fF M 


GO TO NEXT 
TRAINING PROGRAM 




1 0 




Mo 


T 




a 

M 



9 
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SECTION VI, MILITARY SERVICE 



Now I would liha to know about any military sarvtca you havt had 

from to _ Lai's bagin with your moat 

*tc*ni military sarvica. 



if no military service. check box cd amd ti 
swptqsectionvii.paqeio, 



43. 


WhwadyoutiaQina 


uvic* w ow armad 




foccts? 




44. 


Whtn(ad/wtf)you« 


aj aarwoa w on Mmtd 




fwcas? 





45. ASK Q . 45 ONLY FOR MOST RECENT 
MtUTARY SERVICE. 
How ttafy it tt mat you wi ra-ar**t? Would 
yw sir (READ) 



46 (SHOW CARD G) What branch of tha mrtMry 
drtyoutrntr? 



47. How rtuny ytart of duly (W you Hon uo tor? 

48. Whatwtre your rations tor mfcttrngmmt 

mititvy? 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPIY) 



IP CURRENT ENLISTMENT. GO 
TO NEXT ENLISTMENT PERIOD 



49 Why did you ittvt mt stwca? 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



MOST RECENT 



SECONO MILITARY SERVICE 



MONTH 



YEAR 



MONTH 



YEAR 



am 



Oafinftary fs-tnast. 


1 ■ 


lauau 


rrwwy fnran, 




rTwwy no* fHnw, 




Oanraajry not rt-tnNst, 




Too aarty total, or 




Afctt*fta«rt4n*ft»tf? 


Actrvo Army 


1 n AcmaAmw 


1 n 


AhwO Navy 


2 AcswNavy 


2 


Acuwj Air Forca 


3 Ac&wj Air Foroa 


3 




4 AcovtMsrinaa 


4 


Com Guard 


5 Coatt Guard 


S 


Acthrt Army Raaanjaa 


6 ActMArmjrflaaarvas 


B 


"W»f Wly fWaSnPM 


7 Adfwa Navy Raaarvas 


7 


Actoa Air Font Rtsarvts 


I ActfraAfrFtoaRtsanaa 


B 


Adtva Manna Rjaanaa 


9 Aetna Marina Raaarvas 




Anny National Guam 


10 Army Naoona) Guard 


10 


Air National Guard 


11 s Afr National Guard 


11 m 


0thrBrancn(SP6C*Y) 


20 Otto Brand) (SPECIFY) 


9(1 


#0PYEARS; m # OF YEARS: 


aa 


Bonus for Mjjstjnj 


1 m Bonus for ankftno 


1 « 


Wimad i caraar Mi oia mMary aanflct 


2 WantadacararnthaflaMaryiarYiea 




CouMaotMaraayajrovttaniol 


3 CotidfflfMdarto^ovftiflfOo 




Wmtad firatoma to ftato ma aftar soma 


4 Warmritraawigtohatomaffiariarwca 




Fnands anaatod 


3 rnanoi traSSM 




Saw monty tor aduatton 


6 Smmartovflorajucaoort 




Avotftrowa* with tfw taw 


7 Auoto trouoto with tha law 




Hafp ma maturt 


1 Hafpmamattra 




Encouraaad to artm by partnti or rataova 


9 ErcouraeadtoantittDypirtnttorrftatrvf 




Othar (SPECIFY) 


0 Othar (SPECIFY) 
■ 


0 ii 


Ptnod of aflfttmam compittad 


1 ■ Ptnod of tfliistmtm comptftsd 


i a 


IHAtis. injury in lannoa 


2 iftrma.imuryintafvica 




OJsssttsfitd with pay 


3 Otssitttflad with pay 




Oisaatisfiadwrm training 


4 Ottittthadwftfitr»rHno 




Otosttshsd with condtoons 


S OrtiittM with condthom 




Panonal raaaona 


6 Pirional raaaona 




Otscharosdtoreauaa 


7 Otocharotd for causa 




Oton't oat tramtno 1 was orormsad 


B Wdn't ott training l was promittd 




Othar (SPECIFY) 


0 it Omar (SPECIFY) 


0 * 



BEST COPY AVAi LABIA 
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TWROMWTARYWVCf 



FOURTH MNJTARY SERVICE 



HFTHMtUTARY SERVICE 



mouth 



yea* 



YEAH 



MO*TH 



YEAR 



MONTH 



YEAR 



Acton Rp^y 



Adfvt Mvtot 



Anwy PMttOMl Qutf< 



Oft* InncA (SPR3FY) 



# OP YEARS: . 



mm 



tAC0Mf>nd to tfllfl by nwHtt or rijtfg 



«Nf (S«aw) 



«f)tM, *MVift W»Cf 



QUMOtfid yrtft cofldMowi 



0*cftargUl» 



MOgri 



YEAR 



AcDvt RtMy 



ActfwAirfeRi 



OBMrtaMfcHSttCW) 



#0FVEAI*. 



AwM ttWMiJdMlH MP 



MJM«» 



on»(*«aw) 



OMMSPfCfV} 



MOUTH 



YEAR 



Attwf Aiwiy 



COMtGttft 



ActWt Ay fOfCi Rwjfjjl 



Army mtowg Quart 



A* national Guard 



<s«c*Y) 



10 
20 



# OF YEARS: , 



__Sopja far awaaBOQ 



WnaM i caraaf w wt fwtty tarvici 



WafHad fra^wa] 10 flatO ff H aftlf laowct 



_Sawi waway Mr 



HaMma 



M mm py Ptftfltt Of ftttftvf 



OnaMSPEOFY) 



Jtani oattrarfana, i <m prwttaa 



E-9 

' .125 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

er|c 



9 

ERIC 



SECTION VII: NOT WORKING/NOT IN SCHOOL 
OR TRAINING/NOT IN MILITARY 



Wt would iHtt information about thou time* wtvjn you wtrtn't working, 
wtctn't atttndlng school or training, and wtrtn't tn military sarvtca. Ltt's 
furt with ma moat racant 

If WORKING, ATTENDING SCHOOL OR ' 

TRAINING. OR IN THE MILfiARY SERVICE 
THE ENTIRE TIME PERI00 CHECK BOX 

AM SKIP TO SECTION VIII, PAGE n n — 



QATESffiOHCAUNOMAKOUS? 



so. 



51. Ertfing ft*. (CHECK CURRENT IP THE 
YOUTH IS PRESENTLY INACTIVE.) 

52, fflnt wee the nan won you win not 
working, ottoadbit school, or in tht 
iikMery dunag (Mi ttma ponod? 



(CIRCLE ONLY ONE) 



S3. wore you looking tor a job ourtng any 
part of Out time period? 

5^. Wert you rnsMiy looMnQ tor too tm or 
part-amawort? 

S5. What wart tht reasons out you were 
unable to find a iob? 



(CIRCLE All THAT APPLY) 



56. Ounng this time oenod *ere you offeree 
my tot that you did not take? 

57. (If YES TO 0.56 CONTINUE: 
OTHERWISE. 60 TO NEXT INACTIVE 
PERIOO.) Why oidn'i you taka tnta joo? 



(ORCLE AU THAT APPLY) 



56. (IF NO TO Q.53 CONTINUE; 

OTHERWISE GOTO NEXT INACTIVE 
PERIOD.) Why wtrtn't you looking tor a 
job tfunng thta ami period? 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



59. What wtrt you tang? 



MOST RECENT 



MONTH YEAR 



MONTH YEAR CD CURRENT 



Court not find a too 


1 


Waning tor a now fat to boom m 30 
AM 


2 


AwaHtoo rtcal to job tofloafcg layoff 


3 


Waiting tor ichooJ or tnvwtQ to boom 




ftves. eleabely 


i 


fanwy raaponaibWiaa 




Pereonei ftaaona 


j 


total) 


• 


Labor dtooutt 


1 


Otfiar (SPECIFY) 


0 




Yea 




SKIP TO Q, 51 


No 


2 




1 


Part-time 


2 


No auNabto lobs avertable 


t 


Employer thought 1 waa too young 


2 


Lattaa*,oftjcai*t 




Lack OMpartonca 


-J 


No ratoronoaa 




Language bornen 


6 


Raoatdtocrtmmaaon 






-j 


Criminal raoord 


9 


Tranaportatton bernen 


10 


Offer (SPECIFY) 


20 




Yei 


y 




No 


2 


Pay too tow 


1 


Insufficient hours 


2 


irujppropriatt hours 




Unsatisfactory job dubee 




Unsatisfactory working condlbona 




Poor tocadon 




Couldn't arrange transportation 




Couldn't armgo child care 




noonn prooiarna 




Other (SPECIFY) 




Waiting to begin now |od or rtaurnc 
an oM toft 




rTWnOUWf POOWO DM OOUN not 

find work 




Sefwvod no work avaMabto 




Emptoytr thought I waa too young 




Urtrt iweaeeary oenooNng or 
training 




lacked experience 




Ran or tax discrimination 




Handicapped or 0 hearth 




Lacked tranaportatton 




lacked chrid care 


10 


Waiting for schooJ to begin 


11 


Other (SPECIFY) 


20 



»ta 



u 

ti 



a 
m 



u 

M 



E-10 



SECONO RECENT 



MONTH YEAR 



MONTH YEAN 



Could not find ajob 


1 


Watong tor a new job to begin m X 


2 




3 


Wetinf tor school or trst utgtobeojn 




Mwaa, ooeowjy 


s 


Famrtjf nsponoJbttioea 




Personal raaaona 


— 


"INI 


s 


1 B^WW dtafia^del 




Other (SPEOFY) 






Yea 




SKIP TOO. 56 


No 


2 


FuS-time 




Part-time 


2 


to surtabto iota avertable 




Emptoyer thought I waa too young 


2 




J 


Lack experience 




No ttomncee 




Language bamert 


-J 


Rociaf disc/rfninition 


7 


nanoKappoo 




Cnriunei record 


9 


Transportation barriers 


10 


Other (SPECIFY) 


20 




Yes 






No 




Pay too tow 




Insufficient houra 




Inaopr opnata houn 




^satisfactory fob duties 




Untatiafacury working conditions 




Poor tocabon 




Couldn't arrange trantportabon 




Couldn't arrange ch«d cere 




ntwin proowna 




Other (SPECIFY) 




Waiting to bog* new poo or resume 
anew tod 




Previously looked but could not 
find work 




Believed no work available 




Employer thought I was too young 




Lacked necessary schooling or 

trailing 




Lacked experience 




Race or sex diacnminatior 




Handicapped or id health 




Lacked transportation 




Lacked child care 




Waning for school to begin 




Other (SPECIFY) 





48 

m 



n 
it 



u 
m 



m BEST COW MAILABLE 



tmn 



THIRD RECENT 



FOURTH RECENT 



fiFTH RECENT 



MONTH YEAH 



MONTH YEAN 



MONTH YEAR 



MONTH YEAR 





1 


wMMf Mr i tm m m mm * » 


2 




3 


tOMMi Mr aoiwaf if Mm| M aaaja 


4 




9 




1 


ParaowJ fOBON 


7 


Mtf 


1 


UBortaajM 


1 


0BMr(«OFY) 






Vta 


1 


SWPT0Q.9I . 


NO 


■i 




1 


RifMBRB 


■i 


NtMtHMioliMMiM 


1 


EffWtoyor ftotofrt 1 was tMyoaraj 


2 




3 


UdiBMinm 


4 


Naratorama 


9 


LfflQMBBJI bMTMfl 


0 




7 




9 


CrtwnaJ racord 


1 


Trtoaaoftioofl Daman 


10 


OOttr(SKCtfV) 


20 




Y« 


1 




No 


J, 


Piytooiow 


1 


twuflicwflt howl 


2 


toappfopfww howi 


3 


uramnciofy joo ouoaa 


4 


Unsausfactory woftooQ cofldtoow 


9 


.ROOT MCBNOII 


6 


COMWt arraMjB tfWPOfMBOW 


7 


ComWI arranojo cMM cut 


9 


™unn proowma 


• 


Olhar (SFEQfY) 




watogtoooaMw»*orraav» 

. MOMM 


1 


^xMuMyMtKllKCOMiim 
tad wort 


2 


P^^WO iwWPflMMM 


3 


EfflfMwr ttwuom 1 WM IM «MM| 


4 


Ljcjad nacaaaary tcnoowo or 


9 


Ucwdooartanci 


9 


RocoonadMcnmoM 


7 


HiootcaopodorNWatt 


9 


UdddtrifittorMOon 


1 


UdddcniMeorf 


10 


wmotoridiooltoboaM 


11 


Omar (SPECIFY) 


20 



»c«oa 



n 



10 
f? 





1 


MtflaiMrawwiawMaaJaMJJ 
dB» 


2 




3 


WMM Mr tCROM Of MOM M Mi 


4 




9 




9 


RBfiBWJ WJIWB 


7 


Mtf 


9 




• 


(kwrpttft) 


0 




YOt 


1 


sx*too.m 


NO 


2 


0WB/4NBJ 


1 


PilMMM 


| 


No mMIM Mil MMMMl 


1 




2 


lJdiMM.^HMMN 


3 


lartaajwmoi 


4 


NarttoWMjaa 


9 


IJR^VBIB OBJtwn 


9 




7 




9 


GrtodwJ raoaial 


t 


TrawoorttBWfl sarrMra 


10 


0lw?(«C*Y) 


20 




1 


[no 


J, 


*y too tow 


1 


MawwMot hawa 


2 


tWP0tfB|rt8ll (MM 


3 


wnfooBry ioo mho 


4 


|MMtf?Mflw» worMnt oawNtomi 


9 


Poor location 


9 


CiwMRIIfllllOlttVMOOrtMMH 


7 


Coa^larraooscMUcvt 


9 


HaaV) proaMaa) 


• 


omor(tmfY) 


0 


WNNm M do* ww joft or nam 
moMM 


1 


Ptawaaaly Mated bat OooM not 
And tMrti 


2 


Ottevdd fld wart fwateBM 


3 


. empofpr noncni i was ioo yoana 


4 


UCWu riOCOOOM f MNOOiWO or 

trammo 


9 


UdcKttoortofiot 


9 


Rjei of m dtamirwiaft 

'•MOT W »lf|l»IIB^Pi 


7 


Handfcaooad or i won 


9 


lacted trartsooftttMn 


9 


lacted cmw cart 


10 
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SECTION VIII: INCOME 



(60) 

® 
63. 



What ware your tow larninoa. before deductions, from til jobs 
last month? (IF NO INCOME FROM JOBS UST MONTH, ENTER 
0.)l 

During the tot month, did you or anyone in your immtdnti 
(READ SOURCE) 



FOR EACH YES IN Q. $1 ASK: Old you or another household 
memow receive the (SOURCE) peynenti? 



30UACE 


Q. 61 


0.62 
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NO 


Resporv 
dim 


OthCT 

Household 


Food stamps? 










ATOCftnaiia.aJdtO 
fcanvliei wfth dependant 
ohMdren)? 










OYierflpjoyvnani 
coinpenssflon or 
insurance? 










Soda) Security 
(retirement ind 
survivor's benefits)? 










Other pubic assistance; 
lor example SSI or 
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Othsf Qovonvmni 
ptynvjntt; for example, 
veteran's bsjmfHi, 
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government pensions? 
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SECTION IX: 
ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 



(S) WtofobwouttyouHglobeo^toyM 



(S) What fofe do yoor^ to ft<v<fTv«y<iri from now? 



65 (IF NEVER HAO JOB. CHECK BOX Z4N0 SKIP TOO 66) (SHOW 
CARO H) Using tftts card, plus* TfTTmt how satisfied you tare.' 
wore) wrtti each of the following aspects of your current or mcst 
mm |0fi. 
How about 
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Vary 
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! IwouJOMtttoesftyourtowyoureotaboui 
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In tht last two yaara, how often, rf aim. hava you gotttn into any 
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How important is it to you to keep out of trouble with ma poiica 
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